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1. INTRODUCTION 


1.1 The verification of the behavior of integrated circuits 


Modern integrated circuits may contain over 1,000,000 transistors, and 
approximately the same number of interconnections between these transistors. To 
manage the complexity of their design, designers must resort to computer aids 
(Computer-Aided Design). One point where the CAD programs are indispensable 
is the verification of the behavior of these circuits. In addition to obvious errors 
such as wrong or incomplete connections between different parts of the circuit, 
electrical errors may occur because of physical limitations such as too great a drop 
in voltage along supply lines, too large delay time values, and unintended 
capacitive coupling effects between different interconnections. With the aid of 
special purpose CAD programs that contain methods to model, verify and/or 
simulate these effects, it is possible to accurately and efficiently verify an 
integrated circuit for these types of errors. As a consequence, the design time of 
the integrated circuit is decreased, while the likelihood of the circuit working 
correctly when it has been fabricated is increased. 


The verification of the physical behavior of integrated circuits, can be divided in 
two steps as shown in Figure 1.1. During the first step, a description of the 
electrical circuit is reconstructed from the layout description of the circuit. The 
electrical circuit description contains the transistors that are present in the circuit 
and information about the interconnections between them. By using technology 
information such as sheet-conductivity and geometrical dimensions of the 
interconnect wires, realistic values for the interconnect resistances and the 
interconnect capacitances are obtained. Then, during a second step, the behavior 
of the electrical circuit is verified by means of static verification or by means of 
simulation. With static verification an analysis performed on the circuit to check 
at least if all connections are present, and to verify if the values of the interconnect 
resistances and the values of interconnect capacitances are not too high. During 
simulation, a simulation model is chosen for the electrical circuit, and the behavior 
of the circuit is verified by checking the response of the simulation model to some 
input stimuli that are applied to model. The simulation and verification results are 
used by the designer to possibly modify the layout description of the circuit. In 
that case, one or more new extraction and verification steps are executed, until the 
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Figure 1.1. Verification of the behavior of integrated circuits. 


designer is satisfied with the result. 


For both verification steps mentioned above it is important that the models are 
reduced to a degree of complexity where they are simple enough to allow an 
efficient verification. In addition, the models should be accurate enough to 
adequatedly verify the behavior of the circuit. 


1.2 An overview of this thesis 


In this thesis we will focus on several aspects of the modeling of the behavior of 
integrated circuits for verification purposes. First, in Chapter 2, we will elaborate 
on the modeling of interconnect resistances in integrated circuits. In addition to 
the resistances, also the distribution of the interconnect capacitances over the 
resistance network is important to characterize the transmission behavior of the 
interconnections. Therefore this subject is also treated in Chapter 2. 


In Chapter 3 we will discuss the modeling of three-dimensional capacitive effects 
between the interconnections of integrated circuits. The three-dimensional 
capacitive effects become more prominent as the horizontal dimensions of the 
circuit are scaled down, while the vertical dimensions are unchanged. In order to 
compute reliable capacitance values for the most critical parts of the circuit, an 
accurate yet efficient numerical technique is required that directly computes the 
capacitance values from the layout description of the circuit. A description of 
such a technique is given in Chapter 3. 


Finally, in Chapter 4, we will describe a simulation model for quickly simulating 
the logic and timing behavior of large digital MOS circuits. Although the 
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simulation model that is presented in this chapter is not as accurate as the 
simulation model employed by a circuit simulator like SPICE, it provides useful 
information about resistance division effects, charge-sharing effects, delay times, 
spikes and races occurring in the circuit, and it can be used - unlike SPICE - to 
simulate on a workstation, in a reasonable amount of time, circuits containing over 
100,000 transistors. 


Although there are some overlap areas between the different subjects discussed in 
Chapter 2, 3 and 4, each of the chapters can be read independently. 


2. RESISTANCE MODELING 


2.1 Introduction 


Resistances of interconnections in VLSI circuits play a significant role in the 
behavior of these circuits. For long poly-silicon and diffusion wires especially, 
the interconnect resistances may dominate over the impedances of the transistors 
that are connected to the wires. This will increase delay times as compared to 
situations where resistances can be neglected and, in certain circumstances, may 
cause incorrect functioning of the circuit. Therefore, in many cases it is required 
to calculate the resistances of the interconnections of integrated circuits from the 
mask layout information in order to ascertain correct circuit behavior. Based upon 
the resistances and based upon the characteristics of other circuit components (e.g. 
capacitances and transistors), delay times can accurately be estimated with the aid 
of some verification tool (e.g. the circuit simulator SPICE [1]) and the correct 
behavior of the circuit can be verified before the circuit is fabricated. 


Several methods to calculate resistances of IC interconnections are known 
[2,3,4,5,6, 7, 8,9, 10,11]. Important requirements for the method to be chosen 
are: 


1. It should be general enough to handle all interconnection geometries 
(including non-orthogonal geometries) occurring in VLSI circuits. 


2. Because of process tolerances and requirements on the accuracy of delay 
times, it should be possible to obtain resistance values with an accuracy of 
approximately 5-15 %. 


3. The method should be efficient with respect to computation time and 
memory usage, also for large interconnections. 


4. The method should easily be incorporated in a CAD computer program to 
extract interconnect resistances from the mask layout specification. 


An important side-problem of the modeling of interconnect resistance is the 
distribution of the interconnect capacitances over the resistance network. When 
neglecting the inductive effects, the transmission behavior of the IC 
interconnections is determined by their resistive effects and by their distributed 
capacitive effects. The latter effects can, in principle, be modeled by breaking up 
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the interconnections into pieces and connecting the distributed capacitances as 
lumped capacitances to the nodes of the lumped resistance network [12,13]. In 
order to obtain accurate results, the interconnect capacitances should be distributed 
over the nodes of the lumped resistance network such that the distributed RC 
properties of the interconnection are accurately reflected in the RC model. 
Methods that allow the computation of such a distribution of the interconnect 
capacitances over the nodes of the resistance network have, for example, been 
described in [14,15] and [16]. The number of nodes and elements in the final RC 
model should not be too high, in order to allow efficient verification afterwards, 
and the model should possess a transmission behavior that closely matches the 
transmission behavior of the original interconnect. 


The contents of this chapter are arranged as follows. Section 2.2 treats the 
calculation of resistances of interconnection wires. Section 2.3 discusses the 
distribution of the interconnect capacitances over the terminals of the 
interconnections. Section 2.4 presents a solution scheme for the methods chosen 
in 2.2 and 2.3, and Section 2.5 gives the application of these techniques in a 
practical layout-to-circuit extraction program. 


2.2 Resistance calculation 
2.2.1 Introduction 


For resistance calculation, the interconnections are approximated by two- 
dimensional homogeneous regions - corresponding to metal, poly-silicon and 
diffusion areas - that are connected to each other along surfaces representing the 
vias between these regions (see Figure 2.1). The terminals between which the 
resistances are calculated are given by the connections between the 
interconnections and the gates, drains and sources of the transistors. 


metal 


drain/source connection 


\ diiusea a poly 


SN, 


: a ; 
drain/source connection 


gate connection 


Figure 2.1. Interconnection model for resistance calculation. 


In order to compute the resistances, a relation between the terminal potentials and 
the terminal currents of each interconnection has to be determined. For a separate 
homogeneous region corresponding to a metal, poly-silicon or diffusion region, 
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this relation is governed by the Laplace equation, which states that the sum of the 
partial second-order derivatives of the potential distribution in the x direction and 
in the y direction is equal to zero. Using this equation, different methods can be 
applied to compute the resistances, such as polygonal decomposition, conformal 
transformation, boundary-element methods, the finite-difference method, and the 
finite-element method. An overview of these methods is given below. From this 
overview, we find that the use of the finite-element method for resistance 
calculation provides several advantages as compared to the other methods that can 
be used for resistance calculation. These advantages are based on the fact that the 
finite-element method is generally applicable and that it permits the combination 
of an acceptable degree of accuracy for complicated interconnection polygons 
with a reasonable degree of efficiency, even for large interconnections wires. 
Also, it appears that the finite-element method is easily adapted to the modeling of 
distributed capacitive effects, as discussed in Section 2.3. Therefore, we will 
select the finite-element method for the computation of the interconnect 
resistances. In Section 2.2.2 we will describe the finite-element method in more 
detail. After that, in Section 2.2.3, we will give some examples in which the 
finite-element method is used to compute the resistances of some simple - standard 
shape - interconnection polygons, so as to illustrate the usage of the finite-element 
method for the resistance calculation of practical VLSI interconnections. 


2.2.1.1 Polygonal decomposition 


One technique to find the resistances of IC interconnections consists of 
decomposing each interconnection polygon into a set of basic polygons for which 
the resistances are easily calculated from the length-to-width ratio of the polygon, 
or for which they have been obtained using some other method [4, 17,18]. The 
resistances of the original polygon are then obtained by combining the resistances 
of the basic polygons. To decompose the interconnections into their basic 
polygons, equi-potential lines have to be chosen along which the interconnections 
are split. Further, an appropriate library of basic polygons together with their 
resistance values has to be available. Although methods that are based on this 
technique provide quick and accurate results for simple interconnection wires that 
have only L-bends and T-crossings etc., one of their disadvantages is that they are 
not well suited for arbitrarily shaped interconnection polygons. In general, it may 
be hard or even impossible to find the appropriate equi-potential lines along which 
the interconnections are split, and the library of basic polygons may be too small 
to cover the remaining polygons. Therefore the accuracy of these methods can not 
always be guaranteed. 
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2.2.1.2. Conformal transformation 


Conformal transformation [2] is a mathematical technique to obtain a closed-form 
expression for the resistance of a conductor polygon by transforming the 
conductor polygon into another polygon for which the resistance is already 
known. It is based on the invariance of the Laplacian field under conformal 
transformation. First, the given conductor pattern is arranged on a complex plane 
z=x-+1y. Then the pattern is transformed into a second complex plane w = u + iy. 
The conformal transformation relating w and z is chosen such that the initial 
pattern is transformed into a pattern for which the resistance is trivial or for which 
it has previously been computed. Then, the solution for the new pattern is 
transformed back, using the relation between w and z, to find the resistance of the 
initial pattern. The method needs human inventivity to make it work and is useful 
for only a limited set of interconnection polygons. Hence, it is not suited for use 
in a layout-to-circuit extraction program. 


2.2.1.3 Boundary-element methods 


Boundary-element methods [10,11] solve the relation between the currents and 
voltages of the interconnection by considering the Laplace equation in integral 
form. In [10] Cauchy’s integral formula is used to solve the Laplace equation and 
in [11] a special application of Green’s boundary formula is used to find a solution 
for the Laplace equation. Both methods subdivide the boundaries of the 
interconnections into line segments and both methods yield a set of N 
simultaneous linear equations of N variables (where N is equal or proportional to 
the number of line segments) from which the relation between the currents and the 
voltages is computed. Experiments show that these methods provide useful results 
for small interconnections with a only a few line segments [10,11] , but the set of 
equations from which the currents and voltages are solved is non-sparse, which 
results in inefficient computation times for large interconnection wires with many 
elements. 


2.2.1.4 Finite-difference method 


With the finite-difference method [6,19,20,21] the domain of the polygon is 
divided into a rectangular grid and the potential at each grid point is solved by a 
discretization of the Laplace equation. This discretization expresses the potential 
in each grid point as a linear function of the potentials of its four neighboring grid 
points, and yields a set of N simultaneous linear equations of N variables (where NV 
is the number of grid points) from which the resistances are computed. The set of 
linear equations is symmetric, positive definite and sparse, and it is efficiently 
solved for also large problems [21,22]. However, because of the use of a 
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rectangular grid, the finite-difference method has some difficulties in modeling 
non-orthogonal interconnection boundaries. 


2.2.1.5 Finite-element method 


The finite-element method [3,5,7, 8,9, 23,24] in its simplest form subdivides the 
conductor domain into triangles and approximates the potential distribution in the 
conductor domain by a piece-wise planar function that is defined over these 
triangles. The minimization of a functional that relates to the consumed energy in 
the conductor domain is then used as an alternative formulation for the Laplace 
equation. This is equivalent to modeling each triangle by a delta-type resistor 
network and solving the final resistances from the relation between the potentials 
and currents in the total resistor network. Just as with the finite-difference 
method, the finite-element method yields a sparse, symmetric and positive definite 
set of N simultaneous linear equations of N variables (where N is equal to the 
number of nodes of the triangular mesh) from which the resistances are solved. 
The finite-element method is easily adopted for conductors regions that have sub- 
domains with different sheet conductivities, and - because of the use of triangular 
mesh - the method is also suited for interconnections that have non-orthogonal 
boundaries. 


2.2.2 The finite-element method 


In this section, we will give an extensive description of the finite-element method 
for resistance calculation. The description that is given is, among other things, 
based on previous descriptions that have been given in [8,23] and [25]. First, we 
give a precise definition of the resistance calculation problem. Next, we describe a 
strategy to obtain an approximate solution based on the finite-element theory 
where we will use linear (first-order) shape functions to approximate the potential 
distribution on the conductors. Then, we will give the method to actually obtain 
the solution. Finally, we show an analogy between the finite-element method and 
the solution of a resistance mesh network. 


2.2.2.1 Problem definition 


The conductor is represented by a domain Q that has a sheet conductivity 0, a 
boundary I, and ideally conducting electrodes at intervals on the boundary 


Yi °** Yu, representing the terminals of the interconnection (see Figure 2.2). The 
domain Q is further subdivided into different homogeneous regions Q7, Q2 ---, 
each having a constant sheet conductivity 07, O02 *:* and representing the 


different types of interconnection layers and/or vias between them. When F is the 
electric field at a point (x, y) inside the domain Q, the current density j at that point 
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Y Y 
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Figure 2.2. An interconnection Q with boundary I and terminals y;, y2 and y3. 


is given by 


J=OE 


(2.1) 


according to Ohm’s law. Since we are considering a quasi-stationary state, no 


charge is accumulated, and assuming no injection of charge we find 
Vi=0 
do . : 
where V = {—, =—}. Using the relation 
ox’ oy 


E=-V0o 
we then find from 2.1 and 2.2 for the potential distribution © 
V-(o V)o =0. 
For a separate homogeneous region (where © is constant) this results in 


V7o=0, 


2 2 
where V7 = cae + ce which is known as the Laplace equation. 


ox? ay” 


(2.2) 


(2.3) 


(2.4) 


(2.5) 


For resistance calculation, the purpose is to determine a relation between the 
terminal potentials ®; --: My and the currents J; --: Jy flowing into the 


terminals resulting in the matrix relation 
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7) [Yr Yio. Yim) [®)7 


Ip Yo1 Yoo . Yoy | |@> 
=] : (2.6) 


Iu Yui Yu2 : Yum Ov 


Hence, at the terminal positions y; we have for Equation 2.4 the Dirichlet 
boundary condition 


b=,. (2.7) 


Since no current is flowing through T° other than at the terminals positions, we 
have for the remaining parts of T the Neumann condition 


ab 
a) 2.8 
am (2.8) 
where n is the outward normal on T. 
In addition, the currents J; (i= 1 --- M) flowing into the terminals are given by 
I= Jo Gy (2.9) 
*: on 


2.2.2.2 Solution strategy 


To find a solution for 2.4 with boundary conditions 2.7 and 2.8 we will make use 
of the following property: 


Theorem 2.1 : 
Consider a conductor that has a domain Q, a sheet conductivity o and a 
boundary I’. The boundary I is divided up into two sets of boundary parts r! 
and I’? such that on IP! we have the Dirichlet condition 


>=, (2.10) 


where © is a potential function along I’, and on I? we have the Neumann 
condition 


a0 8. (2.11) 


on O° 


where £ is a current density function along I’. Then, the solution for the 
potential distribution in the domain Q that satisfies 


V-(o V)o =0 (2.12) 


and the boundary conditions 2.10 and 2.11 is given by the potential distribution 
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that minimizes the functional 


x(o) = [ 5 Vor as - fo Bat (2.13) 
Q 1” 


Proof: 


Assume the exact solution is given by 6. Now, consider a perturbation function y 


that is such that y=0 on IT’, and a =0 on I’. Hence, the function 0+ y 
n 


satisfies the boundary conditions. 


The value of x for 0 + y is given by 
xo+w) = [ LIV@+wl ds - J @+w Bal 
Q ? I 
or as 2 oO 2 
=I |Vo| aS Nes |\Vyl? ds 
+ JoVoVwyds — | oBdl - | wBdi. 
Q i ie 
oO 
= — |Vwi? ds 
x0) + Wu 
+ JoVoVyds - | yBdi. (2.14) 
Q ‘ia 
Using Green’s first identity 
J vw V-oVo) ds + [ oVo: Vy ds ={yo dl, @Al5) 
Q Q pon 
expression 2.14 may be rewritten as 
x +W) = x00) + [ FIVwP as — fy VoVe) as 
Q Q 


cl) oO 
PAYS, age eee B) dl. (2.16) 


The third term equals zero since @ satisfies 2.12, the fourth term equals zero since 
w=0on I’, and the fifth term equals zero since B= o ue on I’. Hence, we find 
n 


x(0+W) = x0) + J 3 VyP as 
Q 
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2 X(), (2.17) 


for each admissible function y. Thus the exact solution @ provides a minimum for 
the functional as defined by 2.13. 
O 


Note: 
For problems where the boundary conditions are given by fixed potentials 
and/or zero currents along the boundary (I” = © or B = 0) the expression for 
as given in 2.13 relates to the dissipated energy in the conductor. The energy 
that is dissipated per second in the domain Q of the conductor is equal to 


W(o) = Jj: EdS= | o |Vol ds. (2.18) 
Q Q 


Expression 2.18 is (apart from a factor 2) equivalent to 2.13 if [? = @ or B=0. 
Thus, in Figure 2.2, for situations where only the potentials at the terminals of 
the conductor are specified, the searching for a potential distribution © that 
satisfies 2.4 (or the Laplace equation 2.5 if o is constant) is equivalent to 
searching for a potential distribution that provides a minimum for the energy 
that is dissipated in the conductor. 


The solution strategy is now as follows. To find the solution for 2.4 with 
boundary conditions 2.7 and 2.8 we approximate the potential distribution © in the 
domain Q by a piece-wise planar function. This is achieved by subdividing the 
region Q into triangles (see Figure 2.3a) and approximating the potential 
distribution 0° on each element e with nodes i, j and k by a linear function of the 
form 


O°(x, y) = Nix, y) 0; + Ni(X%, y) 0) + NG Y) OE (2.19) 


where 0; (J =i, j, k) is the potential at node /, and N, (J =i, j, k) is a shape function 
that is 1 at node / and that linearly decreases towards zero from node / to the 
opposite edge of node / (see Figure 2.3b). For the sake of convenience, we 
construct the triangles such that each triangle is fully part of one homogeneous 
region, so that 6 is constant within one triangle. 


The potential distribution over Q is made continuous by sharing each node of a 
triangle between all other triangles that are adjacent to the node. The total 
potential distribution in the domain Q is then given by 
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N 
d(x, y= Y Ni(x, y) Oj, (2.20) 
i=] 
where / --:-: Nis the total set of nodes of the finite-element mesh. 


V1 


2 
(a) (b) 


Figure 2.3. (a) Subdividing an interconnection into triangles. (b) A single triangle 
with nodes /, j and k and its shape function N;. 


Following Theorem 2.1, we search for a set of node potentials { 0; |i=1 °°: N} 
that minimizes the functional y for a certain (unknown) admissible current density 
B along the entire boundary I’. The function B is admissible if B is constant along 
one edge of a triangle (this follows from the potential distribution as given in 2.19) 
and J B dl =0 (because of the current balance). From function theory, it follows 


ig 
that the minimum for ¥ will be reached when 


dx(o) : 
re ee Ny): (2.21) 
00; 
Then, the currents through the edges of the triangles are associated with the nodes 
that are connected to the edges. This will provide a set of N simultaneous 
equations of N variables, relating the potentials of all nodes to the currents that are 
flowing into the nodes. 


Next, we account for the boundary conditions by requiring that the potentials of 
the nodes that are part of the same terminal are equal to the potential of the 
terminal, and by requiring that the sum of the currents of the nodes that are part of 
the same terminal is equal to the current for that terminal. For the nodes that are 
not part of a terminal, the currents are zero. When n; is the number of nodes 


M 
belonging to terminal i this will provide a set of N— >} (n,; — J) simultaneous 
i=l 
equations, relating the potentials of the non-terminal (i.e. internal) nodes and the 
potentials of the terminals to the currents of the terminals. From this last set of 
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equations the potentials of the internal nodes are eliminated, and in this way yields 
a relation between the terminal potentials and the terminal currents similar to 
relation 2.6. 


In order to minimize y for the total domain ©, we will first derive a set of 
equations that is used to minimize x for a single element. Then, using the result 
for a single element, we derive a set of equations that is valid for the total finite- 
element mesh. Finally, we solve the relation between the terminal potentials and 
the terminal currents. 


2.2.2.3 Solution method 


Based on the definition of the shape functions N;, N; and N;,, an alternative 
expression for the total potential distribution 6° on a triangle is given by 


Ol] 
O° (x, y) =O, +O2x+O3y=[1 x y] |a]. (2.22) 
O13 
Expressing the node potentials 6;, 6; and 6; according to 2.22 yields 
0; Lone yi | o, 
OF = | xy yj | Jon], (2.23) 
[x | JE xe Ye] [Os 


where (x;, yj), 4}, yj) and (xz, yx) are coordinates of nodes i, j and k. 


Upon solving the coefficients 7, 2 and 3 from 2.23 and inserting the result into 
2.22 we obtain 


Dx all i 
o(%4 W=LL xy] 1 x yj] [Oj |. (2.24) 
Ex Yel [OK 


By comparison with 2.19, we then find for the shape functions 


Nice y)] c 1 iy : 


set a 


Nx(x, y) vi Yj; Yel 
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XjVk — XY; Vi- Vk Xk =5 E 
XKVi — XV VeVi Xj > ; ; (225) 
y 


| iN Xi Vi Vi XG - Xj 


 2Ae 


where 


GV = XY) + RYE = XiVE) + iY) — AVI) 


Af , 
2 


(2.26) 


is the area of the element. 


For a single element that has a boundary I and a current density B that is defined 
along the entire boundary, the functional 2.13 is written as 


=f & ae |" [20° bag — fo Bal (2.27) 
as ae dx} | ay : S . 


This functional has an extremum, i.e. minimum, for 


ox’ ox’ ox’ 
=0, —~*=0 and —* =0. (2.28) 
0; 0b; OO; 


When inserting 2.25 into 2.19 and putting the result into 2.27 we derive from 2.28 
E ve ¥%| [or] {is 
Vis Vor Yin| JO) = |i} (2.29a) 


Vir Vig Vie} |Oe| [tk 


where 
¥? EAE sg | (2.29b) 
i + : 
q ! sale eer dy oy ce 
if = | BN; dl. (2.29c) 
T° 
Evaluation of the integrals leads to 
Gy t+ GR  —-Gi —Gix b : 
—Gij Gi + Giz —Gix oj = L ‘ (2.30) 
| Ck Cie Gi + Gx} log i 


where 
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(e) 

Gi = mC LOK = YAK = i) + OG — XK) - XK) J 

Ga = J, 5 (0) WO} -¥) + Gx —POi 4] (2.31) 
(e) 

Giz = Die Li — VIO = YA) + OK -— X)OG - Xi) I. 


Thus we have obtained the set of equations that minimizes x for a single element. 
To find the extremum of ¥ for the total system we note that when 


JoBdl=0, (2.32) 
C 


where € is the set of triangle edges that are not part of the boundary T, x is 
obtained by piece-wise integration over the finite elements from 


X=DXx. (2.33) 


where e ranges over all triangles. Hence when assuming 2.32, a solution to 2.21 is 
obtained from 


ox’ ; 
=0 (=f t4-N), (2.34) 
2 00; 
where e ranges over all triangles. 
Writing out 2.34 yields 
[Yrr Yoo. Yin] [0;] fin 
Yo7 Y22 - Yow | |02 in 
= : (2.35a) 
Yui Yn2 - Yun| Jon in 
where 
Y= Dy (2.35b) 
e 
is =>, if. (2.35¢) 
e 
In order to satisfy 2.32, we use for every node i that is on T° 
B= Vail; By lp Dp (@=1-+--: NXionT), (2.36) 


where J, and J, are the lengths of the two boundary edges that are connected to 
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node i and f,, and Bs, are the current densities through these edges (see Figure 2.4), 
and for the remaining nodes 


i; =0 (i=1 --- NX inotonT). (2.37) 


Figure 2.4. A boundary node i with boundary edges a and b. 


Then (recall that B is constant along one edge and remark that IN; dl = 2 for one 
edge that is connected to 7), by insertion of 2.29c and 2.35c into 2.36 and 2.37, it 
follows that 


| BN; di=0 (i=1] --- N) (2.38) 
Ni 


for nN; ranging over the triangles edges connected to node / that are not part of the 
boundary TI’, which implies 


| 0; BN; dl=0 (Gj=1--- N), (2.39) 
Ni 

or 
N 
d J oP d=o, (2.40) 
i=l Ni 


which is equivalent to 2.32. 


At this point we have obtained a set of simultaneous equations (2.35) relating the 
potentials of the nodes of the finite-element mesh to the the currents that are 
flowing through the boundary IT. For every node i that is not on a terminal it 
follows from 2.36 and 2.37 


i; =0 Ga 1853 NACE Lp ha I 23> M4), (2.41) 


For the remaining nodes we have 
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Y= (k=1--* M). (2.42) 


ie Vy 
And for the potentials of the nodes that are part of a terminal it must hold that 
O;=D, Ge {y|k=1 °°: M}). (2.43) 
Now, let the nodes / --- N be numbered such that / --- ZL are the nodes of the 
terminals and L+/--:: N are the other nodes of the finite-element mesh 


M 
(L= > n;). Then Equation 2.35 may be written as 
i=1 


ly Yi1 Yi2\ | 

|= 2.44 
in Yo1 Y22| |On)’ cea 
where Y7, is a LXL submatrix from Y, Y;7 = Y, is a Lx(N—-L) submatrix from Y, 
Y>2 18 a (N—L)x(N-—L) submatrix from Y, i, and ; are respectively a current vector 
and a potential vector of size L for the terminal nodes, and i, and 6, are 


respectively a current vector and a potential vector of size N—L for the internal 
nodes. 


From 2.41 it follows 
i, = 0, (2.45) 
where 0 is a vector containing N — L zeros. 


Further let / be an NXM incidence matrix of nodes and terminals in which 


[ 1 if node i is on terminal j 


Py = 0. otherwise. (2.46) 
Then from 2.42 we find 
i; = FTI (2.47) 


and from 2.43 we have 
b,=F QO. (2.48) 

Substitution of 2.45, 2.47 and 2.48 in 2.44 yields 

[7 F'Y))F F'Y;2] [| 

0 ~ | YF Yop on] 


which is a set of equations that relates the potentials of the internal nodes and the 
potentials of the terminals to the currents of the terminals. From this set of 


(2.49) 
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equations, the potentials of the internal nodes 6, can be eliminated since Y 2 is 
strictly diagonal dominant, yielding 


1=(F"Y}) F—F" Yip Y73 Yo) F)®, (2.50) 
which is the desired set of equations, see 2.6. 


The transformation of the admittance matrix Y in 2.49 into the final admittance 
matrix Y in 2.50 is, for example, executed by the Gaussian elimination of rows and 
columns M+/ ---: N—L+M of Y in 2.49 [26]. When k is the current number of 
rows/columns of Y and Y;; is the entry of Y that is in row 7 and column j, then the 
elimination of row/column k, yielding a new matrix Y?) with entries Y @) 
(i=1--: k-l,j=1--: k-1),is performed by 


OL bea) Ahk 
forj :=1 k 
Y,; Y; 
Y¥?) :=y,-—1— (2.51) 
Vix 


Because of 2.30, Y is symmetrical and positive definite. Further, the original 
matrix Y in 2.44 is sparse since each node in the finite-element mesh has only a 
few edges connected to it, independent of the size of mesh. 


2.2.2.4 Resistor network representation 


The finite-element method for resistance calculation is equivalent to the solution 
of a resistor network when replacing each triangle of the finite-element mesh by a 
delta-type resistor network as shown in Figure 2.5, where the conductance Gj; of 
each edge (i, j) of the triangle is given by Gj in 2.31. The analogy follows by 
comparing the admittance matrix of the resistor network for a triangle with 
Equation 2.30, and by comparing the admittance matrix of the total resistor mesh 
for the total finite-element mesh with 2.35. From these comparisons it is found 
that the relation between the potentials and the currents in the resistor network for 
a triangle is identical to 2.30, and that the relation between the potentials and the 
currents in the total resistor mesh is identical to 2.35. Thus, the solution of the 
finite-element mesh, 1.e. the final resistances of the interconnection, is alternatively 
obtained from the relation between the terminal potentials and the terminal 
currents in the the total resistor mesh. 


The transformation of Equation 2.35 or 2.44 into Equation 2.50 is equivalent in the 
network representation to the collapsing of all nodes that belong to the same 
terminal. An elimination of a row and column in Y corresponds, in the network 
representation, to the elimination of an internal node or, what is otherwise called, a 
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Figure 2.5. A triangle and its resistor network equivalence. 


star-triangle transformation for that node. The elimination of a node is illustrated 
in Figure 2.6. When eliminating node k, the new conductance GY?) between a 
node pair i, j is found from (compare with 2.51) 
Gi; Gix 
DY oes ne 
GY) -=G;+—# (2.52) 
Dy Gi 


i=1,i#k 


N 
where }\ Gy; is the sum of the conductances connected to node k. 


i=l1,itk 
J 
J 
Gix Gij 
ie 
Gig 7 : 
(a) (b) 


Figure 2.6. The network equivalence of an elimination of a row/column k in Y”. 


As an example of a resistor network representation for a finite-element mesh, we 
consider the finite-element mesh in Figure 2.3. The equivalent resistor mesh when 
o =/ S/_Jis given in Figure 2.7. The conductances of edges opposite to a right- 
angled corner are zero since it follows from 2.31 that Gj =0 when the inner 
product of the edges (i, k) and (j, k) is zero. Therefore, in general, each pair of 
abutting triangles that together form a rectangle may be substituted by a 4-port 
resistor network as shown in Figure 2.8, where the conductances of the 4-port 
resistor network are given by the corresponding conductances of the edges of the 
triangles. 
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Figure 2.7. Resistor network representation for the finite-element mesh in Figure 
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Figure 2.8. A rectangle and its resistor network representation. 


Finally, Figure 2.9 shows the network that is obtained from Figure 2.7 after 
collapsing the terminal nodes and eliminating the internal nodes of the mesh. This 
network has only nodes that correspond to a terminal of the interconnection and it 


has a resistor between each pair of terminals. 


Vi 9.17 ¥3 


7.32 \¥2 7 4.01 


Figure 2.9. Terminal resistances obtained from the resistor mesh shown in Figure 


Date 
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2.2.3 Examples 


A few examples are given that illustrate the usage of the finite-element method for 
the resistance calculation of interconnection polygons occurring in VLSI circuits. 
The interconnect polygons for which the resistances are calculated are shown in 
Figure 2.10a-c. For all interconnection polygons the sheet conductivity © is 
assumed to be / S/_l. The resistance of each polygon is calculated for different 
complexities of the finite-element mesh. The results are shown in Table 2.1, 2.2 
and 2.3 respectively, where the complexity of the finite-element mesh is indicated 
by the number of nodes of the finite-element mesh. To obtain information about 
accuracy, the results have been compared with values that are presented in 
literature. 


p 2p p 
b v <= >= > 
b p 2p 
pp ae 
p 
(a) (b) (c) 


Figure 2.10. Interconnection polygon examples. 


Table 2.1. Resistances for Figure 2.10a. 


nodes___i resistance in Q _~ error in % 


7 2.167 15 
8 2.286 11 
15 2.388 6.7 
37 2.470 3.4 
106 2.540 0.74 
304 2.550 0.35 


literature [2]: 2.559 Q (upper bound) 


Some of the finite-element meshes that have been used to obtain the results in 
Table 2.1 are shown in Figure 2.11la-d. In Figure 2.11d a relatively high degree of 
refinement of the finite-element mesh is used for positions that are near the inside 
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Table 2.2. Resistances for Figure 2.10b. 


nodes__i resistance in Q ~~ error in % 


a) 1.778 28 
6 233 14 
16 2.294 Tel 
36 2.350 4.8 
149 2.406 2.6 
a1 255 0.47 


literature [2]: 2.469 Q (upper bound) 


Table 2.3. Resistances for Figure 2.10c. 


nodes__ resistance in Q ~~ error in % 


7 2.082 7.4 

8 2.082 74 
14 2.126 5.5 
4] 2.199 2D 
136 2.236 0.6 
342 2.245 0.2 


literature [4]: 2.25 Q 


of the corner of the interconnect polygon, so as to optimally model the non- 
uniformity of the potential distribution in the interconnection. 


From Tables 2.1, 2.2 and 2.3 we conclude that useful results (e.g. accuracy better 
than 10-15 %) have already been obtained for relatively low complexities of the 
finite-element mesh. In fact, a simple subdivision as in Figure 2.11b might be 
sufficient to calculate the resistances of VLSI interconnections. 


2.3 Capacitance distribution 
2.3.1 Introduction 


When neglecting the inductive effects, the transmission behavior of an IC 
interconnection is determined by distributed resistance and _ distributed 
capacitance. As an example we consider a one-dimensional interconnection line 
that has, at a position x, a resistance per unit length r(x) and a capacitance per unit 
length c(x) (see Figure 2.12). The potential (x, t) and the current i(x, t) in 
positive x direction, at position x and time f, are found from 
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(a) (b) 


(C) (d) 


Figure 2.11. Finite-element meshes for the interconnection in Figure 2.10a; (a) 
number of nodes is 7; (b) number of nodes is 8; (c) number of nodes 
is 15; (d) number of nodes is 106. 


0b 1) = —i(x, t) r(x), (2,53) 
Ox 

Oi(x, t 1) _ ote D. 
BO. — ea) (2.54) 


Upon elimination of the current i(x, f) we find for the propagation of voltage 
changes along the interconnection line 


dmx, 1) — 1 Ors) 00) _ 
ax? r(x) ox ox 


Experiments show that the distributed RC effects of VLSI interconnections are 
accurately modeled (see e.g. [12,13]) by subdividing the interconnections into 
pieces and replacing each piece by a lumped RC section that is either an L-section, 
a 7-section or a T-section (see Figure 2.13). For each piece, the total capacitance 


= r(x) (x) wen D (2.55) 
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r(x) 
oft 
c(x) 


mane. 
Figure 2.12. A one-dimensional distributed RC line. 


C of the piece is thereby divided over the nodes of the lumped resistance model 
that has, as does the interconnection piece, a total resistance R. In order to obtain 
sufficiently accurate results, the interconnection should be subdivided into a 
sufficient number of pieces, such that the distributed properties of the 
interconnection are accurately reflected in the RC ladder network. 


R R R/2 R/2 
Oo O Oo re) O ! se) 
ace == .C “== “ED =e 
(a) (b) (c) 


Figure 2.13. (a) L-section, (b) 1-section, (c) T-section. 


In practice, for arbitrarily IC interconnections, however, a few problems will arise 
with this method: (1) It may be hard to find interconnection pieces that are 
accurately represented by an L, m or T section because of irregular interconnection 
polygons and non-uniformly distributed resistive and capacitive effects and/or (2) 
the number of sections that are required to obtain an accurate RC model for the 
interconnection may be too many to allow an efficient verification of the behavior 
of the circuit afterwards. To solve these problems, some extensions to the RC 
modeling method have been described [14, 15,16]. All of these methods use a 
technique in which, first, a complex RC network is constructed that models the 
distributed resistive and capacitive effects of the interconnection in detail. Then a 
network reduction technique is applied to the initial network to obtain a final 
network that has a much lower number of nodes and elements but that displays 
approximately the same transmission behavior as the initial network. To 
guarantee a close resemblance between the transmission behavior of the initial 
network and the transmission behavior of the final network when transforming the 
initial network into the final network, all methods preserve the value of the Elmore 
time constant [27] between the terminals of the network. 
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In [14] a method is described that first models each interconnection through a 
detailed RC tree, and then derives an L-section for each output node in the RC 
tree. To guarantee that the transmission behavior of each L-section closely 
matches the transmission behavior of the original network, the method assures that 
the value of the Elmore time constant between the input node and an output node 
in the final network is equal to its corresponding value in the original network. A 
disadvantage of this method is that it assumes a certain direction of signal flow in 
the network and that it is not suited for networks containing resistance loops. 
Moreover, the resistances that are found in the final network are in general not 
equal to the total resistances between the corresponding terminal pairs in the initial 
network. 


In [15,28] a method is described that uses a finite-element mesh to construct the 
initial RC network. The initial RC network is then transformed into a final 
network that has as nodes only the nodes that correspond to the terminals of the 
interconnection. The Elmore time constants between the terminals of the 
interconnection in all directions are thereby unchanged with respect to their value 
in the initial network. In addition, the resistances in the final network are 
computed such that the relation between the static voltages and the static currents 
of the terminals in the initial network is preserved in the final network. To achieve 
the desired transformation, a matrix simplification technique is utilized that 
neglects the higher-order terms of the Laplace variable s in the node admittance 
matrix of the final network. A drawback of this method is that its matrix 
simplification technique introduces coupling capacitances in the final model. 


The method as described in [16] strongly resembles the method described in 
[15,28] but uses a different network reduction technique to transform the initial 
RC mesh into the final RC model. The node reduction technique that is used here 
preserves the Elmore time constants of the initial network in the final network 
without introducing any extra coupling capacitances. Moreover, the method is 
also suited to model the coupling capacitances between the interconnections. 


Because it is more general than the method described in [14] and because the 
network reduction technique described in [16] has an improved network reduction 
technique, in comparison with [15,28], we will use the method of [16] to find a 
distribution of the interconnect capacitances over the lumped resistance model of 
the interconnection. We will first discuss the construction of an RC mesh from a 
VLSI interconnection to model the distributed RC effects of the interconnection in 
detail (Section 2.3.2). Then we will give the definition of the Elmore time 
constant (Section 2.3.3). Next we will describe the algorithm that is used in [16] 
to reduce a complex RC network into a simple RC network while preserving the 
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Elmore time constants between the terminals (Section 2.3.4). Finally we will give 
some examples that illustrate the accuracy of the RC network reduction technique 
(Section 2.3.5). 


2.3.2 RC mesh construction 


The initial RC mesh that is constructed for an interconnection is used to provide a 
first discretization of the distributed RC effects of the interconnection by means of 
simple, uniform, lumped RC sections. To construct the initial RC mesh, the same 
finite-element mesh may be used as is used for resistance calculation. However, at 
positions that correspond to regions in which the capacitance is non-uniformly 
distributed over the elements, the finite-element mesh should further be refined. 
Each element of the finite-element mesh should be such that it has an 
approximately uniformly distributed capacitance over its surface and, if edge 
capacitances are specified, an approximately uniformly distributed edge 
capacitance over its edges. Then, after replacing each triangle of the finite- 
element mesh by a 3-port RC section, and after replacing each rectangle of the 
finite-element mesh by a 4-port RC section, which are extensions of the equivalent 
resistance networks for the triangle and rectangle derived in Section 2.2, a lumped 
RC mesh is obtained that accurately represents the distributed RC effects of the 
interconnection. In the following, we will discuss the derivation of such a lumped 
RC section for each element of the finite-element mesh. We will subsequently 
describe a method for the discretization of the distributed ground capacitances of 
elements and a method for the discretization of the distributed coupling 
capacitances between the elements. The correctness of the method to assign the 
ground capacitances is, to a certain extent, verified in Section 2.3.5. 


2.3.2.1 Ground capacitances 


For a triangle that has a total distributed ground capacitance C, the total ground 
capacitance of the element is subdivided into three lumped capacitances to ground 
that are connected to the three nodes of the equivalent resistance network of the 
triangle. To find an appropriate distribution of the total ground capacitance over 
the nodes of the network, we consider the following experiment: Put one of the 
nodes of the triangle at a potential of 1V and the other nodes at OV (see Figure 
2.14). When C is the total distributed ground capacitance of the triangle, then the 
charge that is stored on the surface of the triangle is given by 


J (x, y) a dS = C/3. This result will be valid for all three nodes of the element. 
AE 
Thus, the capacitive "weight" seen on each of the nodes of the triangle with the 
other nodes connected to ground has a value C/3. This corresponds to an RC 
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network as given in Figure 2.15a. Therefore, we will use the RC network given in 
Figure 2.15a to approximate the distributed resistive and capacitive effects of a 
triangle. 


Figure 2.14. Experiment to find the lumped node capacitances of a triangle. 


For a rectangle that has a total distributed ground capacitance C, the application of 
the above technique will yield an RC model where two nodes have a capacitance 
to ground C/3 and the other two nodes have a capacitance to ground C/. 
However, based on symmetry (the rectangle can be split into two triangles in two 
different ways), the values of these capacitances may be swapped between the two 
different node pairs. Therefore, for the rectangle we will use a symmetric RC 
model as shown in Figure 2.15b, where the total ground capacitance C of the 
rectangle is divided into four parts C/4 that are connected to the four nodes of the 
equivalent resistance network of the rectangle. 


For an edge with a total uniformly distributed ground capacitance C, a subdivision 
of the capacitance may be chosen as shown in Figure 2.15c. Using the principle of 
symmetry, both nodes that are connected to the edge receive a lumped capacitance 
C/2. 


As an example of an initial RC mesh with ground capacitances, we consider the 
conductor shown in Figure 2.2 (see also Figure 2.7). When the conductor has a 
total uniformly distributed ground capacitance that is //2fF and when o = / S/_], 
the equivalent RC mesh for the interconnection according to the above 
discretization is given by Figure 2.16. 


2.3.2.2 Coupling capacitances 


For the discretization of the distributed coupling capacitance between two 
triangles, the discretization of the distributed coupling capacitance between two 
rectangles, and the discretization of the distributed coupling capacitance between 
two edges, we introduce without argumentation the lumped RC models shown in 
Figure 2.17. 
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Figure 2.15. Assignment of lumped ground capacitances to the nodes of a 
triangle (a), a rectangle (b), and an edge (c). 
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Figure 2.16. RC mesh for the conductor of Figure 2.2. 
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Figure 2.17. Assignment of lumped coupling capacitances to the nodes of a 
triangle pair (a), a rectangle pair (b), and an edge pair of a rectangle 
or a triangle (c). 


2.3.3 The Elmore time constant 


The delay times with which voltage changes are propagated through a linear 
network may be characterized by the value of Elmore’s delay, or the Elmore time 
constant, between the input node and the output node of the network [27]. 
Preservation of the values of the Elmore time constants between the terminals of 
an RC network when transforming a complex RC network into a simple RC 
network will, therefore, assure a certain resemblance between the transmission 
behavior of the complex network and the transmission behavior of the simple 
network. This justifies the use of the technique for the simplification of the RC 
meshes for modeling the distributed RC effects. In this section, we will give the 
definition of Elmore’s delay and the definition of the Elmore time constant. We 
will derive their properties, and we will extend the definition of the Elmore time 
constant as applied to RC networks representing more than one conductor and 
containing coupling capacitances. Based on these definitions and properties, we 
will elucidate the usefulness of the preservation of the Elmore time constants for 
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the simplification of the RC networks that are used to model the interconnections. 
2.3.3.1 Definitions and properties 


The original definition of Elmore’s delay was given in [27]. It was used to obtain 
a definition of the delay in a linear network that is independent of the definition of 
any voltage level and that can directly be computed from the transfer function of 
the network. The definition of Elmore’s delay given in [27] is only valid for zero 
initial conditions of the network and it is therefore called Th. It is defined as 
follows: 


Definition 2.1 : 
Consider a linear network with zero initial conditions (i.e. the potential of each 
node in the network is equal to 0). When a unit voltage step is applied to an 
input node at t= 0 and when u(t) is the normalized potential at an output node of 


the network (1.e. u(t) is normalized such that lim u(t) = /), then Elmore’s delay 
too 


T}, between the input node and the output node is defined as 


Th={t a dt. (2.56) 
0 


The relation between 7%, and the transfer function of the network is given by the 
following theorem: 


Theorem 2.2 : 

Let g(s) be the Laplace transform of the transfer function of a linear network for 
the relation between the normalized potential of an input node and the 
normalized potential of an output node (i.e. g(s) =Vvo(s)/v;(s), where vo(s) is 
the Laplace transform of the normalized potential at the output node and v,(s) is 
the Laplace transform of the normalized potential at the input node, with zero 
initial conditions of the network), and let that this transfer function be written as 
(see e.g. [29]) 


1+ajs+aps? + +++ +a,s" 


g(s) = (2.57) 


2 J 
1+b,s+bys* + +++ +b, s™ 


then the value of Elmore’s delay as defined in Definition 2.1, between the input 
and the output of the network, is given by 


Th =b; - a) 258) 
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Proof: 


When applying a unit step voltage to the input node at t=0, with zero initial 
conditions of the network, the Laplace transform of a at the output node may be 


written as 


a ead = une 


oe 8 


+s J u(t) e" dt 
0 0 


= 5s _ (2.59) 


which shows that g(s) is found from 
r du —st 
= | — e™ dt. 2.60 
8(s) J are (2.60) 
Expansion of the right-hand side of 2.60 in a Taylor series yields, 
. du 
g(s) = i-s[eGt aa Se dt—--:. (2.61) 


From 2.61 we conclude that 7%, may be found from 


) 
T), = lim : = cs (2.62) 


s730/S S 


if this limit exists. Then, the relation between T} and g(s) is established by 
inserting 2.57 into 2.62, which yields 


l+ajstaos? +++: +a,s" 
1%, = lim E - oor = 
seal s(1 + bys + bgs* + +++ +bys'”) 
sy ais (2.63) 


O 


The definition of 7%, loses its meaning for non-zero initial conditions of the 
. du . ro 
network since then 7 may become smaller than 0 during some time interval, and 


the value of T9, is no longer directly related to the moment when u(t) stabilizes. 
To circumvent this problem, another definition of Elmore’s delay was introduced 
in [30], where it is made equal to 7" a for zero initial conditions of the network. In 
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contrary with 7%, the definition of Elmore’s delay as given in [30], also provides a 
useful measurement for the delay time of the network for non-zero initial 
conditions of the network. To indicate the difference between this latter definition 
and the definition of Elmore’s delay given in Definition 2.1, we will call this 
definition of Elmore’s delay Tp. The definition of Tp is as follows: 


Definition 2.2 : 
Consider a linear network with possibly non-zero initial conditions. When a unit 
voltage step is applied to an input node at t = 0, and when u(t) is the normalized 
potential at an output node of the network, then Elmore’s delay Tp between the 
input node and the output node is defined as 
Tp = | [1 -u(o)] at. (2.64) 
0 


The relation between Tp and the transfer function of the network is shown by the 
following theorem: 


Theorem 2.3 : 
Let g(s) be the Laplace transform of the transfer function of a linear network for 
the relation between the normalized potential of an input node and the 
normalized potential of an output node, and let this transfer function be written 
as 


l+ajs taps? + -°-** +a,s" 


8(s) = (2.65) 


1+bjst+ bos? + +++ +dbys™ 


then the value of Elmore’s delay as defined in Definition 2.2 between the input 
and the output of the network, for zero initial conditions of the network, is given 
by 


Tp =] - a). (2.66) 


Proof: 


When applying a unit step voltage to the input node at t=0, with zero initial 
conditions of the network, the Laplace transform of / — u(t) at the output node 
may be written as 


[1 —u(t)] eo" dt = = = a (2.67) 


oe 8 
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By writing the left-hand side as a Taylor series we find 
<- sts) = JU -u(t)|dr—s ft -u(t)] dt 
0 0 
ve 
+2 [? U-wia))dr-—---. (2.68) 
2! 5 
From relation 2.68 it follows that Tp as defined in Definition 2.2 may be found 
from 


[ ) 
Tp = lim FE = ef (2.69) 


if this limit exists. Then, the relation between Tp and g(s) is established by 
inserting 2.65 into 2.69, which yields 


1 1+aj8+aps* + +++ +a,s" 
Tp = lim — 5 
s20|S  s(1+b;s+bos° + +++ +bys"") 
=b] — aj. (2.70) 


O 


Thus, for zero initial conditions of the network it holds that T O =Tp =b; - ay). 
For an RC network the value of Elmore’s delay T% (or Tp for zero initial 
conditions) can be calculated directly from a network constant which is denoted by 
t and which is called the Elmore time constant (also: first-order time constant) of 
the network. This has been described in [31] for the case where the RC network is 
a tree network and where it contains no coupling capacitances. In [30] and [32] 
this result was extended for RC networks that also contain resistance loops. 
Below, we will describe how the Elmore time constant is computed for RC 
networks containing resistance loops as well as coupling capacitances. First, we 
will treat the case where the RC network represents a single conductor. Next, we 
will present a definition for the Elmore time constant for an RC network that 
represents more than one conductor, and where coupling capacitances are also 
present between two nodes that are on a different conductor. We will show that 
this definition of T is equal to the value of Elmore’s delay also for these types of 
networks. 
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In order to obtain the desired definitions and properties we first introduce the 
following definition (see also Figure 2.18): 


Definition 2.3 : 


Consider a linear resistance network with nodes J --- N, in which there is at 
least one path via resistances between each pair of nodes. Let uw; °°: uy 
represent the voltages of the nodes in the network and let i; --- iy represent the 


currents that are flowing into the nodes of the resistance network. The potential 
of node j is held fixed at a potential u;. Then, Ry; for each node triplet k, i and j 
(hig | kat es Noa d Np pad oe WN his. defined:as 

Uj — Uj . ; 
= 0, 20 La 8* NCEA): Q.71) 
UK 


Rui = 


Using Definition 2.3 it is possible to define the Elmore constant 1; between a node 
i and a node / in an RC network representing a single conductor as: 


Definition 2.4 : 
Consider a linear RC network with nodes / --- N, in which each node k 
{k|k=1.--- N} has a linear ground capacitance C, connected it, in which 
each node pair k,/ {k,l|k=1--- N,l=1.--- N} has a linear coupling 
capacitance C;;, and in which there is at least one path via resistances between 
two nodes in the network, Then, the Elmore time constant between a node i and 
a node j in the network is defined as 


N 
Tip = DY Rij Cr (2772) 
k=l 


where Rj; is given by Definition 2.3, 


The relation between 1;; and T 7 (or 7p for zero initial conditions of the network) 
then follows from the following theorem: 


Theorem 2.4 : 
Consider a linear RC network with nodes / --:: N, in which each node k 
{k|k=1.--- N} has a linear ground capacitance C;, connected it, and in 
which each node pair k,/ {k, /|k=1--- N,1l=1--- N} has a linear 
coupling capacitance C,j. Then, Elmore’s delay Thi (or Tp; for zero initial 
conditions of the network) for the transmission of signals from node j to node i 
is found from 


Thi = Ti (2°73) 


where T;; is given by Definition 2.4. 
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Proof: 


From the definition of Rj; it follows via superposition of the contributions of each 
of the currents 77 «+: iy that 


N 
uj(t) — uj(t) = Y Rey ix(t). (2.74) 
k=l 
When a unit step voltage is applied to node j this leads to the relation 
N 
T—uj(t)= ¥ — Rig ig(t). (2.75) 
k=1 


Using T),=Tp (this is appropriate since we use zero initial conditions), 
substitution of 2.75 in 2.64 gives 


foe} 


0) = . 
TDij = J > — Ruy iz(t) dt 


0 k=1 
i N Bale ; oC Es du || 
= ki k + kl —, || # 
ee dt dt E | 
N 
=D Rei Cr 
k=l 
ae (2.76) 


O 


As an example of the calculation of the Elmore time constant for a pair of nodes in 
an RC tree network, we consider the network shown in Figure 2.19. For a tree 
network there is only one path via resistances between two nodes. Hence it 
follows from Definition 2.3 that R;; for the node triplet 7, j, k in a tree network is 
given the sum of the resistances on the part of the path to node j that is shared 
between node i and node k. Based on this notion, it is then easily found that the 
value of the Elmore time constant between node 1 and node 4 in Figure 2.19 has 
the value shown in Figure 2.19. 


To obtain a definition of the Elmore time constant that is also valid for an RC 
network consisting of different conductors, we give the following definition: 


Definition 2.5 : 
Consider a linear RC network with nodes / --- N, in which each node k 
{k|k=1.--- N} has a linear ground capacitance C;, connected it, and in 
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Figure 2.18. Definition of Rx. 
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Tp4,1 = R> Cr +( Ro +R3)C3+(R2 + R3 +Ry)Cq 
+ (Ro +R3 +Rq)C5+(Ro +R3)C6 


Figure 2.19. Example of the determination of Tp; for an RC tree. 


which each node pair k,/ {k, 1/|k=1--- N,l=1--: N} has a linear 
coupling capacitance C;,;. The nodes are subdivided into clusters of nodes 
{1 +--+ ny}, {ny +] +++ ng}, ... {ne_yp+/] ++: N} such that two nodes of the 
same cluster are connected to each other via one or more resistances, and such 
that there is no connection along resistances between two nodes of a different 
cluster. (Each cluster is also called a conductor.) Then, we define the Elmore 
time constant between two nodes 7 and j that are part of the cluster 
{Megtl = * ne} as 
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Ne N 
t= ¥ Rui Cy, + bo Curl, (2.77) 
k=n,_;+1 l=], l#n,_)+1 +** ny 


where Rj;; is defined according to Definition 2.3 for the sub-network consisting 
of nodes {n,_j;+/ -°* nce}. 


The relation with Thi follows from the following theorem: 


Theorem 2.5 : 

Consider a linear RC network with nodes / --: N, in which each node k 
{k|k=1 --- N}has a ground capacitance C; connected it, and in which each 
node pair k, 1 {k, 1|k=1 --- N, 1=1 ---N} has a coupling capacitance Cy 
between them. The nodes are subdivided into clusters of nodes {/ --- n7;}, 
{ny +1 +--+ ng}, ... {ney +1 ++: N} such that two nodes of the same cluster 
are connected to each other via one or more resistances, and such that there is no 
connection along resistances between two nodes of a different cluster. Then, 
when n,_; +1 *++ ne, is the cluster of nodes of which / and j are part of, and for 
the other clusters it holds that at least one node of each cluster is connected to a 
voltage source that has a fixed potential, Elmore’s delay 7’ bij (or Tp;; for zero 
initial conditions of the network) for the transmission of signals from node j to 
node i is found from 


Thi = Tips (2.78) 


where 7;; is defined according to Definition 2.5 


Proof: 


From the definition of Rj;; it follows via superposition of the contributions of each 
of the currents ij -** iy that 


uj(t)—uj(t)= Reg x(t). (2.79) 
k=n,_)+1 


When a unit step voltage is applied to node j this leads to the relation 


P2u(G= Ye = Rei. (2.80) 


k=n,_ i +] 


Since T% = Tp for zero initial conditions, substitution of 2.80 in 2.64 gives 
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co Nc 
Ti = J y — Ruy iz(t) dt 


0 k=n,_)+1 

ji . pale du, , . [ duy du; )| 4 
7 kij [Ck + kl a at | t 

0 ken,_;+l dt iz dt t 

Ne N 

= DY Raj |et yy Cyl 

k=n,_;+1 l=], l#n,_j+1 +-** ni, 
= Vij. (2.81) 


Remark that uj(cc)=u,(0) for {/|/=1 ++: N, l#n,_j+1 ++: ne} since the 
conductors other than the conductor of which i and j are part of are connected to a 
voltage source that has a fixed potential. 

0 


2.3.3.2 Use for network reduction 


According to the previous discussion an Elmore time constant can be associated 
with each directed pair of terminals in a linear RC network. When transforming 
the complex RC network that is used to model the distributed RC effects of the 
interconnections into a simple RC network, the equality between the values of the 
Elmore time constants between the terminals of the complex network, and the 
values of the Elmore time constants between the corresponding terminals of the 
simple network, may be used as a condition to derive the simple network from the 
complex network. This is achieved by requiring for the Elmore time constant Tj 
between two terminals 7, 7 in the complex network and for the Elmore time 
constant 7’; for the corresponding pair of terminals in the simple network 


Ty = Ty. (2.82) 


The resemblance between the transmission behavior of the complex network and 
the simple network then follows from Definition 2.1, Definition 2.2, Theorem 2.4 
and Theorem 2.5: 


From 2.82, Definition 2.1 and Theorem 2.4 or Theorem 2.5 it follows that, for zero 
initial conditions, when applying a unit step voltage to some terminal j in the 
complex network at t= 0, and when applying the same signal to the corresponding 
terminal in the simple network, for the potential u;(t) of a terminal 7 in the 
complex network and for the potential u;’(t) of the corresponding terminal in the 
simple network, it will hold that 
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fey ats [Ge at (2.83) 
0 

or 
~ |du du 
t |\— -—| dt =0. 2.84 
[|e A ( ) 


From 2.82, Definition 2.2 and Theorem 2.4 or Theorem 2.5 it follows that, under 
the same circumstances as described above, for the potential u;(t) of a terminal i in 
the complex network and for the potential u;’(t) of the corresponding terminal in 
the simple network, it will hold that 


[ U-u(t)] dt= JU -uj())d (2.85) 
0 0 

or 
J (us) - u;'(t)] dt =0. (2.86) 


0 


As an example of a network reduction while preserving the Elmore time constants, 
and its influence on the transmission behavior of the network, we consider the 
derivation of a lumped RC for a one-dimensional uniformly distributed RC line as 
shown in Figure 2.20. The RC line has a length L, a total resistance R and total 
distributed ground capacitance C. The Elmore time constants follow from 
ip 
Ti = Gi = J r(x) dc(x) 


0 

L 

=( x a 
9 L L 
1 


=—RC. 2.87 
, (2.87) 


Hence an appropriate RC model in which the values of the Elmore time constants 
between the input nodes are preserved, in which the total capacitance to ground is 
preserved, and in which the resistance between the two terminals in the model is 
equal to the total resistance between the two terminals of the distributed line, is 
given by the m-model shown in Figure 2.20b. A comparison of the step response 
behavior of the lumped 2-model and the step response behavior of the distributed 
RC line is shown in Figure 2.21. 
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Figure 2.20. A distributed RC line (a) and its 1-model (b). 
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Figure 2.21. Voltage step response behavior of the distributed RC line in Figure 


2.20a (u(t)) and the m-model in Figure 2.20b (u’(t)). 


2.3.4 RC network reduction 


To guarantee a close resemblance between the electrical properties of the initial 
RC network and the electrical properties of the final RC network, we will satisfy 
the following conditions when transforming the initial RC network into the final 
RC network: 


a. 


The relation between the steady-state potentials and the steady-state currents 
of the terminals of the final network is the same as for the terminals of the 
initial network. 


The total capacitance to ground for each of the conductors is unchanged and 
the total coupling capacitance between two conductors is unchanged. 


For each directed pair of nodes that remain in the final network and that are 
on the same conductor, the value of the Elmore time constant is preserved. 
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ad a) 
This condition will guarantee that the steady-state behavior of the initial 
network is equal to the steady-state behavior of the final network. 


ad b) 
This condition will assure that the charge storing capacity of the initial network 
is equal to the charge storing capacity of the final network. 


ad c) 
See Section 2.3.3. 


As we will show in the following, it appears that it is possible to satisfy all three 
conditions for an arbitrarily RC network as discussed in Section 2.3.2. The 
desired network reduction is achieved by an algorithm that repeatedly eliminates a 
node from the network until a network is obtained that has the same number of 
nodes as the number of nodes that is required in the final network. By satisfying 
the conditions (a), (b) and (c) during each elimination step, the conditions (a), (b) 
and (c) are then guaranteed for the total network reduction. The algorithm that 
performs this network reduction has been described in a simplified form in [16]. 
One step of the algorithm is defined as follows: 


Definition 2.6 : 

Consider a linear RC network with nodes / --- N, in which each node i 
{i|i= 1 --- N} has a linear ground capacitance C; connected it, and in which 
each node pair i,j {i jJi=1 °°: N,j=1--- N,i#j} has a linear coupling 
capacitance Cj, and a conductance Gj. Let the nodes be subdivided into 
clusters of nodes {/ --- n;}, {ny +1 +-*° no}, ... {nmce_y +1 °** N} such that 
two nodes of the same cluster are connected to each other via one or more 
resistances (i.e. non-zero conductances), and such that there is no connection 
along resistances between two nodes of a different cluster. (Each cluster is also 
called a conductor.) Let the admittance matrix for the relation between the node 
currents J(s) and the node potentials @®(s) be denoted by Y(s) (ie. 
I(s) = Y(s) ®(s)), where each element Yj; of Y(s) 1s given by 


Yj = Ajj + sBj, (2.88) 
with 

Ay =-Gi (i#]) (2.89a) 

By =—-Cy (1#]) (2.89b) 
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N 
Ajj = y Gi (2.89c) 
j=l, jai 
N 
Be = Cr+ DS Cij- (2.89d) 
j=l, jai 


Then, the elimination of a node k from the RC network is defined such that the 
entries Y!?? = Al?) + sBY) {i jli=l1 ++: N,j=1--- N} of the admittance 
matrix Y‘“)(s) of the new RC network are found from 


AY + sBY =0 (2.90a) 

Ali) + Bi) =0 (2.90b) 
[Ap An + sSAnBi + SAn By; 

A?) + sBQ) = Ay + sBy — |—-~—_+*_** 


Ak 

(1#j;ALT#KAJFL) (2.90c) 

Ai + 2sAgiBui — SAinBrr 
Ak 


XN 


Al?) + sBY) = Ay + sBy — 


XN 


(i#k). (2.90d) 


The above corresponds to a new RC _ network’ with nodes 
(otal PONE}: conductances GY?) fey ek SN 
jzl-++:+ N,i#kAj#k}, ground capacitances C{?) { i|ta2 2 PON eR 
and coupling capacitances ci?) Cig [PSE AN fad Ste A, TRAE Is 
that are given by 


(Gren? 
GY?) = Gi + = ee 
yy Gy 
l=1,1#k 
a, 2.91b 
N — CK. (2.91b) 


Y Gy 


l=1, l#k 


(2.91a) 
CP) :=C)+ 


G 
C?) := Cy +—*—_cy+ 


ij N Cy (i#/j). (2.91c) 
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The fulfillment of the conditions (a), (b) and (c) is shown by the following three 
theorems: 


Theorem 2.6 : 
For the elimination step as given by Definition 2.6, the relation between the 
steady-state potentials and the steady-state currents of the terminals of the 
original network is the same as for the terminals of the reduced network. 


This theorem is easily verified from Definition 2.6 by noting that the new 
conductances in the reduced network are found from the original network by 
means of Gaussian elimination (see 2.91a). 


Theorem 2.7 : 
For the elimination step as given by Definition 2.6, the total capacitance to 
ground for each of the conductors is unchanged and the total coupling 
capacitance between two conductors is unchanged. 


Proof: 


The preservation of the ground capacitances follows from 2.91b by summing the 


increments of the ground capacitances C; (i= 1 --: N, i#k): 
N N Gui 
DOP GS Sy re, (2.92) 
i=l, i#k i=l, i#k >» Guy 
lel, l#k 
so that 
N bin 
yO GC. (2.93) 


i=l, i#k i=l, 
The preservation of each of the coupling capacitances between the conductors 
follows from an investigation of the set of coupling capacitances 
{ Cj |i=ne_jtl +++ ny, j=nj-j+1 +: nj} that are present between two 
arbitrary conductors J and J. If k is not on conductor J nor on conductor J, it 
follows from 2.91c (since Gy; = 0 and Gy; = 0) that 


C2 -C;=0 (G=np_ytl «++ ny, f=njyyptl +++ ny). (2.94) 


If k is either on conductor J or on conductor J - say k is on conductor J in this case 
- we have from 2.91c 
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ny ny Gi; 
2 = J = 
y cCH-cG= > - Cri = Cris 
jen tl j#k Janjzjtl, j#K > Guy 
l=], l#k 


(i _ njy_jtl ser ny); (2.95) 


so that 
ny ny 2 ny ny 
y y. eke Fy dy Cy. (2.96) 
i=ny_jt+l, j=nj tl, j#k i=ny_j+l, jenj_ tl 


Thus, in both cases the total coupling capacitance between conductor J and 
conductor J is preserved. 
0 


In order to show that the Elmore time constants are preserved for node pairs that 
are on the same conductor and that remain in the reduced network, we first 
introduce the following property: 


Lemma 2.1 : 
Consider a linear network that has nodes / --- N, a conductance Gj; between 
each node pair i, j {i, j)i=1 --: N, j=l --: N, i#j}, and in which there is 
at least one path via resistances between each pair of nodes. Then, it will hold 
foreach: nodextriplet i, g.:k>{ Lk pal ee NS pad Se Ny ead ta JV, 
LAJALAKXjFK}, 


N Gui 
DL Rij —W = Ruy; (2.97) 
l=1, 1l#k y Gin 
m=l, m#k 


where the value of Rj; is given by Definition 2.3. 


Proof: 


Assume an equilibrium state of the network (potentials and currents are constant) 
and suppose 


up #0, 
uy=O (=1--: N, 1#K). (2.98) 


Then it follows from the current balances 


N N 
uj » Gi = »; Gi uj = ly g=7 aa N) (2.99) 


i=1, i #1 i=1,i#1 
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that the currents 7; (1=/1 -:: N, 1#k) are found from 
Gx 
iy = 7 ix (GST eee Ne ise i): 
> Gim 
m=1, m#k 


From the definition of Rj we have for a _ node 
{i,jjizl--+ No j=l s+: Ni#jAi#KAjER, 


N 
uj — uj =O= 0 Ri lj. 
l=1 


Substitution of 2.100 in 2.101 for/=/ --- N, 1#k yields 


N Gx 
»; Rij N In + Rui ix =0, 
l=1,1#k > Gum 
m=1l, m#k 


or, after rearranging terms and division by iz, 


N Gy 
3 Rij N = Rui. 
l=1, l#k y Gin 
m=l, m#k 


Using lemma 2.1 it is then possibly to prove the following theorem: 


Theorem 2.8 : 


47 


(2.100) 


pair i,j 


(2.101) 


(2.102) 


(2.103) 


For the elimination step as given by Definition 2.6, for each directed pair of 
nodes that remain in the new network and that are on the same conductor, the 


value of the Elmore time constant is preserved. 


Proof: 


To prove that the Elmore time constants are unchanged we consider a pair of 


nodes i, j (i #/) that are part of a cluster c with nodes n,_j+/ °** ng 


. The node 


that is eliminated, k, is either part of cluster (conductor) c, or not, and k #i and 
k#j. In analogy with the definition of the Elmore constant for networks with 
more than one conductor, we assume all clusters but cluster c to be connected to 


the ground potential. Further, we introduce 
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= N 
C)=C)+ x Cm (l=Meytl +++ ne), (2.104) 


m=l,m#n,,;t+] *-** ne 


so that the value of the Elmore time constant T;; between node i and node j before 
elimination of node k (see Definition 2.5) is given by 


te. YORE, (2.105) 


l=n,_ yt 
For the evaluation of the Elmore time constant between node i and node / after the 


elimination of node k we introduce 


= N 
Cc? = Ci?) 4 > Ci) (l=ne_ytl +++ ne). (2.106) 


m=l, m#n,_)+1 +++ n, 


Then, we consider two different cases: 


Case I: node k is in a different cluster than nodes i, j. 


In this case it follows from 2.91 that the value of the Elmore constant ij between 
node i and node j after elimination of node k, is given by 


Ne 


, (2 
vy= YD Ri ci? 
= yd Ri C. (2.107) 


(Note that the Rjs are unchanged since they are not affected by Gaussian 
elimination.) Thus, with 2.105 it follows that t’j; = Tj. 


Case II: node k is in the same cluster as nodes i, /. 


In this case it follows from 2.91 that that the value of the Elmore constant Ci 
between node / and node j after elimination of node k, is given by 
n 
, = 7(2) 
Vij = Ds Rij C; 
l=n,_;+1, L#k 


Nc —— 
= », Rij C) + A Cy : 
l=n,_, +1, I Fx k Y G 
km 


(2.108) 


m=n,_;+1, m#k 
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Using Lemma 2.1, Equation 2.108 may be rewritten as 
Nc —_ —_ 
wy = X Rij C; + Rui C; 
l=n,_)+1, L#k 


Neo az! 
= y Ry C. (2.109) 
l=n,_;+1 
Thus, in this case with 2.105 it also follows that 1’; = Tj. 


Therefore, tj; = 7); in both cases. 
L 


The elimination of a node is illustrated in Figure 2.22. For the example shown in 
Figure 2.22 there is only one capacitor connected to the node. When there is more 
than one capacitor connected to the node, the other capacitors are dealt with in the 
same way. The elimination shown in Figure 2.22 is executed in two steps. First, 
the capacitance C; that is connected to node k is distributed over the nodes i that 
are adjacent to node k: 

Gig 

Ci=—y (2.110) 
x OK 
J=L j#k 


Next, the node k is eliminated by means of Gaussian elimination: 


Gj G; 
G,; =<“ (2.111) 

x G& 

Jal, j#k 
9 o— 
7 C2 =CcC 
| Rox Ry, + 5 R> LL g 
n 


oO o—{__ + —-o o—L__ | o i] 
Rix == CRnx eel gio Rnx Boa ale Rin + 


(a) (b) (c) 
Figure 2.22. Elimination of a node k. 


When applying the network reduction algorithm to the RC network of Figure 2.16, 
the final RC model that is shown in Figure 2.23 is obtained. 
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T 37.6 


Figure 2.23. Final model for the RC network in Figure 2.16. 
2.3.5 Examples 


Using the preceding RC modeling method, RC models have been computed for 
the interconnections polygons of Figure 2.10a-c. The results are given in Table 
2.4, Table 2.5 and Table 2.6. The sheet resistivity is / Q/_J and the total 
capacitance of each interconnection polygon is / F. For each of the particular 
interconnection polygons, we see from Table 2.4, Table 2.5 and Table 2.6 that the 
values of the RC model and the values of the Elmore time constants converge to a 
certain value as the complexity of the finite-element mesh increases. 


Table 2.4. RC model and time constants for Figure 2.10a. 


nodes R,,inQ C,inF Cy,inF Ta tia 
7 2.167 0.483 0.517 1.046 1.121 
8 2.286 0.500 0.500 1.143 1.143 
15 2.388 0.500 0.500 1.194 1.194 
37 2.470 0.500 0.500 1.235. ° 1.235 
106 2.540 0.500 0.500 1.270 =1.270 
304 2.550 0.500 0.500 {275° 1.275 


Table 2.5. RC model and time constants for Figure 2.10b. 


nodes R,,inQ C,inF Cy,inF Ta tie 
5 1.778 0.639 0.361 1.136 0.642 
6 2.133 0.630 0.369 1.344 0.787 
16 2.294 0.597 0.403 1.370 0.924 
36 2.350 0.588 0.412 1.382 0.968 
149 2.406 0.578 0.421 1.391 1.013 
375 2.455 0.570 0.429 1.399 1.053 
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Table 2.6. RC model and time constants for Figure 2.10c. 


nodes R,,pinQ C,inF Cy,inF Nits This 
7 2.082 0.345 0.655 0.719 1.363 
8 2.082 0.344 0.656 0.716 1.366 
14 2.126 0.342 0.658 0.727 ~=1.399 
41 2.199 0.336 0.664 0.740 1.460 
136 2.236 0.334 0.666 0.747 = 1.490 
342 2.245 0.334 0.666 0.749 1.496 


An example that illustrates the accuracy of the network reduction technique with 
respect to its influence on the transmission behavior of the network is given by the 
piece of VLSI interconnect shown in Figure 2.24. The lumped RC model that is 
found for it is also shown in Figure 2.24. 


3.20k 


UG alt 
a 30.2f = 32.8f 


Figure 2.24. A VLSI interconnection and its extracted lumped RC model. 


In Figure 2.25 the output voltage at node ’c’ is plotted (dotted curve) when the RC 
model is simulated by using the circuit simulator SPICE, and when a ramp input 
voltage is applied to node ’a’. The exact solution for the voltage at node ’a’ - 
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Figure 2.25. Voltage of node ’c’ when a ramp input voltage is applied to node ’a’. 


which has been approximated by simulating a model for which nodes have been 
retained at each contact - is also given in Figure 2.25 (solid curve). A comparison 
between the results shows that a reduction of the number of nodes from 8 in the 
detailed model to 3 in the extracted model has only a small influence on the output 
voltage waveform. Especially around 2-3 Volt, which is important as it is the 
switching region for transistors, the voltage waveform of the extracted 
interconnection model closely matches the exact voltage waveform. 


In Figure 2.26, the voltage of node ’a’ of the extracted RC model together with the 
exact solution is shown when a ramp input voltage is applied to node ’b’. The 
same conclusions as those drawn for Figure 2.26 can be drawn here. The 
extracted RC model does not contain any information as to which nodes are 
actually being used as input nodes and output nodes, but allows an accurate 
simulation of the transmission behavior in each direction. 


The second example indicates the validity of the node reduction method for 
models in which coupling capacitances are included. The circuit that is simulated 
is shown in Figure 2.27. It consists of a vertical piece of polysilicon interconnect 
that is crossed by a long horizontal wire of polysilicon and metal. At node ’a’ a 
falling ramp input voltage is applied and the voltage at node ’c’ is simulated with 
node ’b’ connected to a 5V/40kohm source. In Figure 2.28, the dotted curve gives 
the result for the extracted RC model while the solid curve is the result of a 
simulation for a detailed model. (The detailed model has been obtained for this 
situation by retaining nodes at the contacts and at the overlap area.) 


2.3 Capacitance distribution 
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Figure 2.26. Voltage of node ’a’ when ’b’ is used as input. 
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Figure 2.27. Two crossing interconnections and their extracted model. 
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Figure 2.28. Voltage of node ’c’ when a ramp input voltage is applied to ’a’, and 
*b’ is connected to a 5V/40kohm source. 


2.4 Solution scheme 
2.4.1 Introduction 


To derive the final RC network from the initial RC network, we have to simplify 
the set of simultaneous equations (see Section 2.3.4) 


I(s) = Y(s) ®(s), (2.112) 


where I(s) is the vector of the Laplace transforms of the node currents in the initial 
network, ®(s) is the vector of the Laplace transforms of the node potentials in the 
initial network, and Y/(s) is the node admittance matrix of the initial network with 
entries 


with 
Ay=-Gj  (i#/) (2.114a) 
By =-Cj (i#j) (2.114b) 
N 
Ai= >d Gj (2.114c) 
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N 
By = C; + », Ci. (2.114d) 
j=l, j#i 
The solution is obtained by repeatedly using algorithm 2.90 and provides a set of 
simultaneous equations 


I'(s) = Y'(s) ®(s), (2.115) 


where /’(s) is the vector of the Laplace transforms of the node currents in the final 
network, ®’(s) is the vector of the Laplace transforms of the node potentials in the 
final network, and Y’(s) is the node admittance matrix of the final network with 
entries 


Yj =A + SB Ga ee M, j=1 eee M), (2.116) 
with 

Ay=-Gy (i#f) (2.117a) 

Bijg=-Cy (i # J) (2.117b) 

N 
A= YL Gi (2.117c) 
j=l, jai 
N 
B’;,= Cj + by Ce (2.117d) 
j=l, jai 


If the initial matrix Y(s) is a full matrix - i.e. Y;; # 0 for every pair i, j of Y(s) - the 
solution of Y’(s) will require 


N-M J Pig ‘bes. 
— (N—-k)(N—-k4+1) = —N° — —N + —N 
x > M ) 6 4 12 
Py eee. ah 
~ =v? + —M? —- —M 2.118 
oo a 72 iley 
= O(N?) (2.118b) 


operations of the type given by 2.51 or 2.90. The number of different entries that 
should be stored in this case is equal to 12(N — 1)N = O( N) . However, in practice 
Y(s) is sparse - i.e. Y;;=0 for several pairs i, j of Y(s) - since each node in the 
initial network is directly connected to only a limited number of other nodes via 
resistances and/or capacitances. This allows us to reduce the number of 
computations as well as the storage requirements [33]. The amount of reduction 
that is achieved is dependent on the order in which the nodes are eliminated, i.e. 
on the numbering scheme of the nodes in the finite-element mesh, and on the 
matrix storage technique used. 
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The influence of the numbering scheme on the computation complexity and the 
storage requirements is illustrated by the example shown in Figure 2.29. For a 
particular finite-element mesh two different numbering schemes are shown in 
Figure 2.29a and Figure 2.29b. The lower triangular parts of the corresponding 
matrices Y(s) are shown in Figure 2.29c and Figure 2.29d. Non-zero entries are 
denoted by an x and fill-ins during the elimination process are denoted by an o. 
When eliminating nodes / --- 5, the numbering scheme used in Figure 2.29a will 
require 5+5+5+5+2=22 non-trivial operations, and the numbering scheme 
given in Figure 2.29b will require 5+9+9+5+2=30 non-trivial operations. 
Thus, for the numbering scheme given in Figure 2.29a both the storage 
requirements and the computation complexity are reduced in comparison with the 
numbering scheme given in Figure 2.29b. 


In the following, we will first describe two techniques that reduce both the 
computation complexity, and the storage complexity for the derivation of the final 
RC network from the initial RC network. One technique, the frontal solution 
technique, reduces computation and storage complexity by providing a simple but 
efficient enumeration technique for the nodes in the finite-element mesh and "on 
the fly" construction and solution of the matrix Y(s). The other technique, the 
graph representation, reduces computation and storage complexity by explicitly 
storing the information about the sparsity of the system. Secondly, we will 
describe an implementation of the total RC extraction method in which both these 
techniques are realized. In this implementation, which is a "scanline based" 
implementation, all steps of the method are executed as a vertical scanline is swept 
over the layout from left to right. It will be shown that the method can be 
implemented such that it has, for the extraction of resistances and ground 
capacitances, a time complexity that is approximately O(S), where S is the size of 
the layout, and a space complexity that is approximately ows ). 


2.4.2 The frontal solution method 


In the frontal solution method [34, 7] a line-shaped front is moved over the finite- 
element mesh and the contribution of each element to the matrix Y(s) is added to 
an intermediate matrix Y - which called the frontal matrix - as the front passes the 
element. When the front has passed all elements that are connected to a node, all 
non-zero entries in the row/column corresponding to the node are known, and the 
row/column is eliminated from the matrix Y in order to reduce memory 
requirements. It is easily verified from algorithm 2.90 that it is possible to do so 
without modifying the final result. This process is repeated until all elements have 
been passed by the scanline and until all non-terminal nodes of the finite-element 
mesh have been eliminated. Thus, a solution is obtained while maintaining only 
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Figure 2.29. Examples of a good numbering scheme and a poor numbering 
scheme for the solution of a finite-element mesh. The node 
admittance matrices for the finite-element meshes of (a) and (b) are 
shown in respectively (c) and (d). Non-zero elements are denoted by 
an x and zero fill-ins during the elimination process are denoted by 
an Oo. 


the frontal matrix Yy, which has a maximum dimension that will typically be 
smaller than the dimension of the total matrix Y/(s). 


The method is illustrated for the finite-element mesh shown in Figure 2.30a. Node 
1 and node 6 are not eliminated since it is assumed that they are terminal nodes. 
When the front is represented by a vertical line that is swept over the mesh from 
left to right, the first-element to be visited is A. Plugging the conductances of A 
into the front matrix Y gives a result which is schematically shown in Figure 
2.30b. Next, element B is visited, and - when adding its conductances to the 
previous matrix - the matrix in Figure 2.30c is found. Now, all conductances that 
are connected to node 2 are known and the node is eliminated in order to reduce 
the size of the matrix. The above steps are repeated for elements C and D, while 
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respectively eliminating after the addition of element C node 3 and after the 
addition of element D node 4 and node 5. It is easily verified that during all steps 
the dimension of the front matrix does not exceed the value 4. 


The number of occupied rows and columns in the frontal matrix is determined by 
the nodes that have been passed by the front and that are connected to the elements 
that are crossed by the front at a certain time, plus the nodes that have been passed 
and that are not eliminated since they are terminal nodes. Typically, the maximum 
number of occupied rows/columns in the frontal matrix will be much smaller than 
the dimension of the original matrix Y(s). This results in a significant reduction in 
memory usage as compared to the case where the solution is obtained directly 
from the matrix Y(s). Also, a sub-optimal numbering scheme is found since the 
front enumerates the nodes in such a way that nodes that are connected to each 
other via an edge are relatively close in numbering scheme (compare with a 
situation where the nodes are numbered in arbitrary order; the numbering scheme 
of the frontal solution method will give a multiple banded matrix while an 
arbitrary numbering scheme will give a matrix in which non-zero entries occur at 
arbitrary positions). The latter assures a relatively low number of fill-ins and, 
consequently, a relatively low computation complexity. 


2.4.3 The graph representation 


In the graph representation the matrix is stored as a network consisting of nodes 
and edges, instead of as a set of rows or columns as used for the explicit matrix 
representation. Each row/column of the matrix corresponds to a node in the 
network, and each non-zero entry of the matrix corresponds to an edge in the 
network. With each edge a value Gj +sCj; is associated, corresponding to the 
value of the resistor and/or capacitor that is represented by the edge. The use of a 
graph representation for the solution of the final network provides the following 
advantages over the use of a matrix representation. 


First: for a graph-based representation only the non-zero network elements occupy 
a memory position, while for a matrix representation also the positions that 
contain zero’s and that fall within the band of the matrix will increase the memory 
requirements of the program (we assume that the matrix is stored row- or 
column-wise so that the size of a row or column corresponds to the bandwidth of 
the matrix at that position). The number of these positions can be minimized by 
using a well-chosen numbering scheme, but in most cases they cannot be avoided, 
and especially for situations with many irregularly shaped interconnections 
(including their coupling capacitances) their number can become very large. 
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Figure 2.30. Finite-element mesh with elements A --- Dand nodes / -:- 6, and 
the first three occurrences of the front matrix when applying a frontal 
solution scheme. 


Second: graph-based implementations easily allow for operations that are 
restricted to the neighborhood of the node or element that is affected. For 
example, when eliminating a node from the network, the elements and nodes that 
are directly connected to the node are easily found from searching the network, 
starting at the node that is eliminated, while the other parts of the network are not 
involved. Also, an element is added to the network without evaluating or updating 
the parts of the network that are not directly connected to the nodes between which 
the element is added. Thus, for a graph representation, the time required to 
perform node and element operations is only dependent on the number of nodes 
and elements that are directly connected to the node and are independent of the 
total size of the network. In contrast, for the matrix representation, when a node is 
eliminated, all row/column positions of the node need to be checked on non-zero 
entries. 


Third: a graph-based representation matches well with the desired form of 
program-output, and easily allows for graph-based post-processing steps that may 
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be applied to the extracted network (see also Section 2.5.2). 


A disadvantage of the graph-based implementation is that it requires additional 
memory space to store the connectivity of the network. For some cases (e.g. for 
dense networks where there are many coupling capacitances) this may increase the 
memory requirements to a level that exceeds the value of the memory 
requirements found for the matrix representation. 


2.4.4 Scanline implementation 


Scanline techniques are applied in VLSI CAD programs that perform geometrical 
operations such as design-rule checking and _ layout-to-circuit extraction 
[35, 36, 37,38]. In such a program a scanline is moved over the layout, say from 
left to right, and a cross-section of the layout along the scanline is maintained on 
which the different operations are performed. In the scanline implementation of 
the RC modeling method, all steps of the method - construction of the finite- 
element mesh, the assembling of the initial RC network, and the solution of the 
final RC network - are executed as the scanline is moved over the layout [16]. The 
scanline is interpreted as the front of the frontal solution solution method in order 
to obtain low time and space complexities [7]. The graph representation is used to 
exploit the sparsity of the RC network that is extracted. 
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Figure 2.31. Scanline-based implementation of the extraction method. 
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The scanline-based implementation of the RC modeling method in a layout-to- 
circuit extraction program is schematically shown in Figure 2.31. The input for 
the extraction process as depicted in Figure 2.31 consists of non-vertical contour 
edges that are sorted, first, on their left x coordinate and, second, on their left y 
coordinate [38]. As the scanline is swept over the layout, the layout is first 
decomposed into trapezoids that have a unique mask combination and a maximum 
length. When a trapezoid contains interconnect it is split into boxes and triangles, 
and the edge resistances and node capacitances are computed. When all 
resistances and capacitances for a node are found, the node is eliminated in order 
to reduce memory requirements. Using a perimeter/surface method to compute 
capacitances, and when only computing ground capacitances, this is the case as 
soon as the scanline has passed all boxes and triangles of which the node is part of. 
When the scanline has past the right-most part of the interconnection, the RC 
network for the interconnection is finished and the result is written to disk. (Note 
that the above implementation uses only a very simple finite-element mesh. To 
generate a finer and more accurate finite-element mesh, each trapezoid should be 
retained in memory a little longer and it should be split into a larger number of 
boxes and triangles.) 


To evaluate the memory requirements of the above implementation, we consider 
the items that are in core at a particular moment during the extraction process. 
From the above it follows (see Figure 2.31) that these items are (1) the contour 
edges that are intersected by the scanline, (2) the nodes that are immediately to the 
left of the scanline and that are part of the boxes and triangles that are not yet 
finished because they are intersected by the scanline, (3) the terminal nodes that 
are to the left of the scanline and that are on a conductor that is intersected by the 
scanline, and (4) the resistances and capacitances that are present between the 
nodes that are in core. In the following, we assume that S is the size of the layout 
(measured in the number of contour edges). The expected number of edges that is 
intersected by the scanline will be proportional to the length of the layout along 
the direction of the scanline, which is o(vs) [39]. The expected number of 
interconnections that is intersected by the scanline is found in a similar way also to 
be os ). The average number of terminal nodes of an interconnection as well as 
the average number of resistances for an interconnection that is in core at a 
particular moment will be determined by the length of that interconnection. When 
the average interconnection length is independent of the size of the layout, the 
number of terminals and the number of resistances of an interconnection will be 
bounded by a constant and the expected space complexity of the method is found 
to be oO S). If the average interconnection length is dependent on the size of the 
layout (which is more realistic in many cases) or if coupling capacitances are 
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extracted, an expected space complexity is found that is worse than OS). 


The computation complexity follows by evaluating the cost to eliminate a node 
from the network. When Np is the number of resistances that is connected to a 
node prior to its elimination, and Nc is the number of capacitances that is 
connected to it, it follows from 2.110 and 2.111 that the elimination of a node 
takes O(NRNc+Np) time. If we consider a situation where only ground 
capacitances are extracted and no coupling capacitances are extracted we have 
Nc =1. The value of Nr is determined by the number of terminal nodes that is to 
the left of the scanline and that is on the same conductor as the node to be 
eliminated, plus the number of nodes that are on the same boxes and triangles as 
the node to be eliminated. If the length of the interconnections is independent of 
the size of a layout, the number of terminal nodes and the number of resistances 
for an interconnection will be bounded and the average time to eliminate a node 
will be approximately constant. Since the number of nodes is proportional to the 
size of the layout we then arrive at a time complexity that is O(S). However, if the 
average interconnection length is dependent on the size of the layout or if coupling 
capacitances are extracted a computation complexity will be found that is more 
than O(S). 


The space and time complexities of the scanline implementation are illustrated by 
Table 2.7 and Table 2.8, and Figure 2.32 and Figure 2.33. These tables and 
figures show extraction results that were obtained when extracting ground 
capacitances and all polysilicon and diffusion resistances for four different 
circuits. The size of the circuits is indicated by the number of non-vertical contour 
edges of the circuits. Table 2.7 shows the total number of nodes and the total 
number of resistances that are generated, as well as the maximum number of 
nodes and the maximum number of resistances that are in core at a particular 
moment. From Figure 2.32 is observed that the maximum number of nodes as 
well as the maximum number of resistances that are in core at a particular moment 
have a complexity that is approximately O(VS). Table 2.8 shows the worst-case 
total elimination cost and the measured total elimination cost that are found for 
each of the four different designs. The worst-case total elimination cost is found 
from 2.118a, while the measured total elimination cost is found by summing the 
expressions Nr + N® for each node that is eliminated. It is found from Figure 
2.33 that the measured elimination cost is approximately O(S). 
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Table 2.7. Space complexity. 


total max. in core 
___circuit edges nodes res. nodes res. 
latch 115 508 1,399 92 132 


random counter 1,406 6,623 18,139 263 437 
memory struct. 10,296 44,562 122,483 1,138 1,984 
28 bit counter 27,880 122,311 387,727 1,715 2422 


Table 2.8. Time complexity. 


elimination cost 
circuit edges = worstcase measured 
latch 115 2.18107 1.52-10* 
random counter 1,406 4.84-:10!9 —_2.08-10° 
memory struct. 10,296 —-1.47-10° 2.01-10° 
28 bit counter 27,880 3.05-10!4 — 7.58-10° 
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Figure 2.32. Maximum number of nodes and maximum number of resistances 
that are in core as a function of the size of the circuit. 
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Figure 2.33. Measured elimination cost as a function of the size of the circuit. 
2.5 Application to extraction 
2.5.1 Introduction 


In this section we will discuss the application of the previously described RC 
network extraction method in a practical layout-to-circuit extraction program. We 
will first describe how the final RC network that is extracted is adapted to a form 
that is suitable for the different forms of verification that are performed after the 
circuit has been extracted. In order to allow efficient verification of the extracted 
RC network afterwards, the number of nodes and elements in the RC network 
should be not too high. Therefore we will describe some methods to reduce the 
number of nodes and elements in the RC models that are extracted (see also [14] 
and [40] for example). After that, we will discuss the layout circuit extraction 
program SPACE, in which the RC network extraction method has been 
implemented. 


2.5.2 Practical RC Models 


Suppose an interconnection has ¢ terminals. The maximum number of resistances 
that will be generated for it is equal to the number entries that are stored in the 
strictly upper triangular part of a matrix of size txt which is %2(t-—J)t. The 
number of ground capacitances that is generated will be equal to or smaller than f. 
The number of coupling capacitances for the total network is dependent on the the 
total size of the network and will be bounded by 2 (T— 1) T, where T is the total 
number of terminals in the network. In general, the above numbers may be much 
too high to allow an efficient verification of the network. Therefore, some 
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heuristics should be applied on the final RC model to reduce the number of nodes, 
resistances and capacitances. These heuristics should keep the number of nodes, 
resistances and capacitances of the model at a value that allows efficient 
verification of the final model, without giving inaccurate results. In the following 
some of these heuristics are presented. They are explained by using the 
interconnection example shown in Figure 2.34 and Figure 2.35. 


b 


O 
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Figure 2.34. Interconnection example. 
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Figure 2.35. RC model for the interconnection example shown in Figure 2.34. 
2.5.2.1 Retainment of non-terminal nodes 


One way to reduce the number of elements in the RC network that is extracted is 
by retaining non-terminal nodes that have an articulation degree > 1. The 
articulation degree of a node is defined as the number of pieces in which the 
resistance graph would break if the node and its connected resistances were 
removed. For example, the articulation degree of node m in Figure 2.35 is 3. 
Nodes in the initial network that have an articulation degree > 1 will automatically 
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be introduced by interconnection areas that are (approximately) equi-potential 
areas such as metal wires (node m in Figure 2.34). They may further artificially be 
introduced by splitting the interconnections along (approximate) equi-potential 
lines. As an example of the retainment of a node with an articulation degree > 1, 
we consider node m in Figure 2.35. The number of resistances in the network 
shown in Figure 2.35 is equal to 5. If node m is eliminated the number of 
resistances in the network will become 6. Thus - in this case - it is better not to 
eliminate node m. On the penalty of an extra node, the retainment of a node 7 with 


an articulation degree d will reduce the number of resistances from 1 (t— /) t to 
j=d ; ; 
X 2 (tj; — 1) t,;, where t; ; is the number of terminals that are part of a branch j 
jel 

(j=1 --- d) that is connected to node 7. 


2.5.2.2 Removal of large resistances 


Another way to reduce the number of elements is by removing resistances that are 
short-circuited by a resistance path of which the total resistance is much smaller 
than the value of that resistance. As an example we consider resistor R3 in Figure 
2.35. If (R4 + R5)AR34+Rg+Rs5) < €r , where €r is the maximum error in the 
total resistance between two terminals in the RC network, R3 is simply removed. 


2.5.2.3 Coalescing of terminal nodes 


Coalescing of different terminals of one interconnection is especially useful for 
wires with many transistor connections such as, for example, the interconnection 
wires in RAMs and PLAs. In this situation, the number of nodes and elements in 
the final model can be reduced by eliminating one terminal and adding the 
transistor connections and name labels of that terminal to the other terminal. The 
coalescing is only executed, say, when the resistance between the terminals is less 
than a particular threshold value Ryin. AS an example, we consider the resistance 
network in Figure 2.36a, which has 9 gate connections and 8 resistances. By 
recursively executing the coalescing of terminal nodes that are separated by only a 
small resistance, a simplified model may be found as shown in Figure 2.36b. This 
reduced network has only 3 nodes and 2 resistances while its behavior may 
approximately be equal to the behavior of the network as shown in Figure 2.36a. 


2.5.2.4 Splitting of small coupling capacitances 


The number of coupling capacitances in the final RC model is often drastically 
reduced by reconnecting small coupling capacitances to ground. Since the 
influence of a coupling capacitance on the behavior of the network is to a large 
extent determined by the ratios between the coupling capacitance and the ground 
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Figure 2.36. Resistance network of a wordline in a RAM circuit before (a) and 
after (b) coalescing of terminal nodes. 


capacitances that are connected to it, it is advantageous to judge the removal of a 
coupling capacitance by comparing its value with the values of the ground 
capacitances that are connected to the coupling capacitance. If the value of the 
coupling capacitance is significantly smaller than the values of the ground 
capacitances, the coupling capacitance is removed and its value is added to the 
value of both ground capacitances in order to ensure that the short-circuit 
capacitance of each node is unchanged. As an example we consider coupling 
capacitance C72 between node e and node a. When Cj2/C; < Fc and 
Cj2/C2 < Feo, where Fc is maximum ratio between a coupling capacitance and its 
ground capacitances, C77 is removed and its value is added to both C; and C). 


2.5.3 The SPACE layout to circuit extractor 


The extraction method has been implemented in a layout to circuit extraction 
program called SPACE ( = Submicron Parasitic Artwork to Circuit Extractor) [41]. 
The program SPACE is part of the Nelsis VLSI design system [42], which consists 
of a framework plus a set of tools for the design and verification of digital and 
analog integrated circuits [43]. The task of SPACE is to find the equivalent circuit 
representation of a layout description, including its transistors, its connectivity and 
its interconnect resistances and capacitances (see Figure 2.37). The result is used 
by verification programs such as a network comparison program [44] and 
different types of simulators [1,45] to check and validate the performance of the 
circuit that has been implemented. If the behavior of the circuit is not within its 
specifications, the layout is modified and another extraction and verification run 
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Figure 2.37. The program SPACE in a design environment. 
are executed, until the designer is satisfied with the result. 


The program SPACE is capable of extracting MOS circuits and bipolar circuits. It 
can extract the resistances, ground capacitances and coupling capacitances of 
interconnections. Both cross-over coupling capacitances and lateral coupling 
capacitances are recognized. In a user-defined element definition file, it is 
specified how the various elements are recognized from the different combinations 
of mask layers. For example, an n-MOS transistor is recognized when a diffusion 
mask is overlapped by a polysilicon mask, while no contact mask is present. The 
layout that is extracted is described in a layout language like e.g. CIF or GDSII, 
[46] or it is, for example, generated by a layout editor program [47]. Before the 
actual extraction takes places, the layout is first converted into a set of non-vertical 
line segments. During this step it is decided whether SPACE will generate a 
hierarchical or flat circuit description. Some network reduction heuristics are 
applied on the final RC models that are generated for the interconnections, in order 
to reduce the number of nodes and elements of the models. The output is a netlist 
in database format, which may converted to a circuit language such as SPICE [48] 
or EDIF [49]. 


Table 2.9, Table 2.10 and Table 2.11 show some extraction results that were 
obtained for four different digital MOS circuits, using SPACE. All extraction 
times that are given were obtained on a Sun SPARC 1+ workstation. The results 
in Table 2.9 refer to a case where only the transistor elements and the connectivity 
of the circuit were extracted. The number of transistors and the number of nodes 
that are found for each circuit are shown as well the total extraction time. Table 
2.10 shows extraction results for the case where ground capacitances and all 
polysilicon and diffusion resistances were extracted. In this table also the number 
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of resistances and the number of capacitances that are generated are given. The 
values of the parameters that were used for the application of the network 
reduction heuristics are as follows: Minimum articulation degree for non-terminal 
nodes that are retained in the final model = 3; €, = 0.01; and Rypin = 100. Finally, 
Table 2.11 shows extraction results for the case where also coupling capacitances 
were extracted. In addition to the previous values for the network reduction 


heuristics Fc = 0.05 was used here. 


Table 2.9. Extraction results on a Sun SPARC 1+ workstation for four different 


MOS circuits 


connectivity. 
circuit transistors 
latch 11 
random counter 149 
memory struct. 821 
28 bit counter 1176 


when only extracting 


nodes 


11 
101 
483 
403 


transistor 


elements and 


time (sec.) 


0.4 
LS 
8.8 
24.5 


Table 2.10. Extraction results on a Sun SPARC 1+ workstation when extracting 
ground capacitances and polysilicon and diffusion resistances. 


circuit transistors nodes 
latch 11 27 
random counter 149 287 
memory struct. 821 17353 
28 bit counter 1176 2149 


cap. 
26 
286 
‘Wey 
2148 


res. time (sec.) 
20 1.0 
260 9.8 
1964 96.6 
2064 227.0 


Table 2.11. Extraction results on a Sun SPARC 1+ workstation when extracting 
ground and coupling capacitances as well as polysilicon and diffusion 


resistances. 
circuit transistors nodes 
latch 11 2d 
random counter 149 287 
memory struct. 821 E/33 
28 bit counter 1176 2149 


cap. 
60 
624 
5062 
5006 


res. time (sec.) 
20 1.2 
260 13.7 
1964 2225 
2064 334.8 
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3. 3-D CAPACITANCE EXTRACTION 


3.1 Introduction 


With the advance in the technology of integrated circuits, the horizontal 
dimensions of the circuit - i.e. the width of the conductors and the separation 
between the conductors - are scaled down in order to increase the number of 
components in the circuit. At the same time, the vertical dimensions - i.e. the 
thickness of the conductors and their height above the substrate - are left almost 
unchanged in order to prevent too much increase in interconnect resistance and too 
high a value of the current density. Thus, the influence of the lateral coupling 
capacitances between the conductors, as compared to the values of the ground 
capacitances, increases (see for example Figure 3.1 and Figure 3.2). Therefore, 
simple approximation formulas like the parallel plate formula are no longer valid 
to estimate interconnect capacitances, but accurate numerical techniques that solve 
the Poisson equation in two or three dimensions are required to characterize the 
values of the interconnect capacitances. 


W 


<—> S 


C] 


| | 
C72 C23 
= Cy == Co7 == C33 


> 


Figure 3.1. Example of three conductors above substrate. 


Numerical techniques for the calculation of capacitances for arbitrary conductor 
configurations (two- and three-dimensional) have been described in, e.g 
[1,2,3,4,5, 6,7, 8,9, 10, 11,12,13]. These methods can be classified in methods 
that solve the Poisson equation directly: the  finite-difference method 
[5,6, 8,11, 12] and the finite-element method [7,9]; and methods that solve the 
Poisson equation in integral form: the boundary-element method [1, 2, 3, 4, 10, 13]. 
Since we consider two- and three-dimensional problems in which many 
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w and s (in LL) 


Figure 3.2. Capacitances versus conductor width and spacing for the conductor 
configuration in Figure 3.1 (t=0.5u, h = 7.5 and 1/= /0). 


conductors may be present (e.g. a static RAM cell contains 7-10 different 
conductors) the application of the above numerical techniques will in general be 
very computation and memory intensive. At the same time, useful results should 
be provided in only a short amount of time, so that the designer can interactively 
verify and modify his design. Therefore, the capacitance extraction method 
should be efficient with respect to computation time and memory usage. Further, 
in order not to blur the final capacitance model with too much detail, the method 
should be capable of providing a reduced capacitance model in which small 
capacitances, which are present between conductors that are far apart, are omitted. 


The contents of this chapter are as follows: In Section 3.2 a brief overview is 
presented of the different numerical methods that can be used for capacitance 
calculation, and the boundary-element method is described in more detail. The 
boundary-element method uses a grid to model the charge on the conductor 
surfaces, while the finite-difference method and the finite-element method use a 
grid to model the electrical field between the conductors. Hence, the complexity 
of the grid that is used for the boundary-element method is - for a similar problem 
- significantly lower than the complexity of the grid that is used for the the finite- 
difference method or the finite-element method. 


When applying the boundary-element method, an elastance matrix of size NXN - 
where N is the number of grid points - has to be inverted. This matrix is in 
principle a full matrix and a complete inversion of it will require O(N*) time and 
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O(N’) memory. However, many entries in the inverse of the elastance matrix will 
be small since they correspond to capacitances between elements that are far apart. 
Therefore, Section 3.3 describes a matrix inversion technique that computes only 
an approximate inverse for the elastance matrix that is found for a three- 
dimensional (3-D) conductor configuration. When using this matrix inversion 
technique to solve the boundary-element model described in Section 3.2, the 
computation complexity and the space complexity of the method are reduced, as 
well as the complexity of the final capacitance model. 


In Section 3.4, a solution scheme for the 3-D capacitance modeling method and its 
approximative matrix inversion technique is described. How parallelization can 
be used to speed up the computation time of the matrix inversion algorithm, and 
how an incremental solution lowers the memory requirements of the algorithm is 
shown. Moreover, it is shown that by subdividing the circuit into vertical (or 
horizontal) strips, and by using a simple and straight-forward numbering scheme, 
the capacitance extraction method can be implemented to have a computation 
complexity that is O(S), where S is the size of circuit, and a space complexity that 
is constant. 


Finally, in Section 3.5, the incorporation of the 3-D capacitance extraction method 
in a practical layout to circuit extraction program is discussed. This section also 
presents some extraction results for a practical circuit design. 


3.2 Capacitance model 
3.2.1 Introduction 


An example of a cross-section of an integrated circuit is shown schematically in 
Figure 3.3. The interconnections (conductors) are located in one or more different 
horizontal layers, each consisting of an isolating material like silicon oxide (SiOz) 
or silicon nitride (Si3Nz). These layers have been deposited on top of a substrate, 
which is either a conductor (silicon) or an insulator (e.g. sapphire). For the 
purpose of capacitance calculation, the interconnections are approximated by ideal 
conductors, and thus the charge of the conductors is present only on the surfaces 
of the conductors. 


To find the capacitances of the interconnections, a relation has to be derived 
between the conductor potentials and the conductor charges. This relation is 
governed by the Poisson equation which states that the sum of the partial second- 
order derivatives of the potential for any point in the domain in which the 
conductors are located is proportional to the charge density at that point. For 
positions where no free charge is present, the Poisson equation reduces to a 
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Figure 3.3. Example of a cross-section of an integrated circuit (conductors are 
hatched). 


simpler form, where the sum of the partial second-order derivatives of the 
potential is equal to zero, which is called the Laplace equation. 


In the finite-difference method [5, 6,8, 11, 12] the Laplace equation is solved by a 
discretization of it on a two- or three-dimensional rectangular grid that is defined 
on the area between the conductors. This yields a solution for the potential field 
between the conductors, from which the conductor charges are found by 
computing the potential fluxes around the conductors. The capacitances are then 
obtained from the quotients of the conductor charges and the conductor potentials. 
To find all capacitances that are connected to one conductor, the finite-difference 
method solves a system of N linear equations with N variables, where N is the 
number of grid points. Since the finite-difference method discretizes the potential 
field between the conductors, the method is well suited to model possible 
irregularities that may occur in the dielectric between the conductors. However, 
the number of grid points to model the potential field may reach a very high value 
for problems in which many conductors are involved. Although the set of 
equations from which the capacitances are computed is sparse, and it can 
efficiently be solved by using an iterative technique like e.g. the Incomplete 
Choleski Conjugate Gradient (ICCG) method [12], the large number of grid points 
may cause long computation times and a large memory usage, especially for 
three-dimensional conductor configurations. 


In the finite-element method [7,9] also the potential field between the conductors 
is modeled, but the space between the conductors is divided into triangular 
elements (for two-dimensional problems) or prismatic elements (for three- 
dimensional problems). The potential field is then represented by first-order or 
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higher-order shape functions that are defined on these elements, and the method of 
variational calculus [14] is used to obtain an "optimal" (i.e. minimum energy) 
approximation for the potential field. In a way similar to the finite-difference 
method, the determination of all capacitances of one conductor requires the 
solution of a system of N linear equations with N variables, where N is the number 
of different shape functions or mesh nodes. Because of the use of triangular and 
prismatic elements, the finite-element method is somewhat more suited to model 
non-orthogonal boundaries that may occur in conductor configurations. With 
respect to computations and memory usage, the same considerations are valid for 
the finite-element method as are valid for the finite-difference method. 


The boundary-element method or Green’s function method [1,2,3,4, 10, 13] 
computes a relation between the conductor potentials and the conductor charges 
by solving the Poisson equation in integral form. First, using the Green’s function 
that is appropriate for the medium in which the conductors are located, the 
potential at each point in the medium is expressed as an integral over the charge 
density in the medium. Next, the charge distribution on the surfaces of the 
conductors is modeled by zero-th order, first-order or higher-order shape functions 
that are defined on rectangular elements and triangular elements placed on the 
surfaces of the conductors. Finally, the differences between the conductor 
potentials and the values of the integral expression are minimized by using some 
kind of weight functions, and the relation between the conductor potentials and the 
conductor charges is solved from the resulting set of simultaneous equations. 
Because the structure of the dielectric is implicitly modeled by the Green’s 
function, the use of the boundary-element method is cumbersome for irregular 
dielectric structures. However, the complexity of the mesh that is used for the 
boundary-element method is significantly lower than the mesh as used for the 
finite-difference method or the finite-element method, since the mesh that is used 
for the boundary-element method is only created on the surfaces of the conductors. 
Although the capacitances are obtained from the set of simultaneous equations by 
inverting a matrix that is in principle a full matrix, the latter will become 
advantageous when using the approximate matrix inversion technique described in 
Section 3.3. 


In the next section, we will give a description of the boundary-element method for 
capacitance calculation. For a more extensive description, see for example [15] or 
[16]. 
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3.2.2 The boundary-element method 


Consider a system of M different conductors in a three-dimensional domain V that 
has a permittivity € and that is bounded by a contour C (see Figure 3.4). The 
potential at infinity is chosen as the zero reference potential. The conductors may 
be accompanied by a ground plane, in which case the potential of this plane is also 
chosen to be at a zero potential. Let Q; ---: Qy denote the different charges on 
each of the conductors and let B; --- @®y denote the potentials of each of the 
conductors. To determine the capacitances for the system of M conductors, a 
relation has to be found between the conductor potentials and the conductor 
charges resulting in the set of linear equations, 


Q] _ Ci, P] + Cj2(®; -—D2) + . + Cyy(®; — Py) 
Qo = Cy;(®2—-@);) + Cy2P2 +. + Coy(®2 - By) 


(3.1) 


Qu = Cyi(®y -®)) + Cy2(Pu-®P2) + . + Cry ®y. 


In Equation 3.1, Cj is the capacitance between conductor i and j and Cj; is the 
ground capacitance of conductor 7. Equation 3.1 is sometimes rewritten as 


[Q7]}) [Csi Cyr2 © Cy] [®7) 


Q2 Cs21 C322. Cyr | | ®2 
= es ; (3.2) 


Ou Csm1 Csm2 - Csym| |®y 


where the matrix C,, consisting of the entries Cy; @=1 --- M,j=I1 --- M), is 
called the short-circuit capacitance matrix of the conductor system. By 
comparison of 3.2 with 3.1 it is easily found that 


M 
Csi = Y Cy, (3.3) 
jel 
and 
Csj=-Cy (i #j). (3.4) 


For any point (x, y, z) in the domain V, the electric field FE at that point is found 
from the potential o as 


E=-V0, (3.5) 
0 0d a : . oe : 
where V = {—-, =, =—}. According to Gauss’ Law in differential form [17] 
ox’ dy az 
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ground plane 


Figure 3.4. A set of M different conductors in a domain V that has a permittivity € 
and a boundary C. 


VeE=p, (3.6) 


where p is the charge density at point (x, y, z). When inserting 3.5 into 3.6 we 
find 


V-(e Vo) =—p, (3.7) 


which is the relation between the potential and the charge density in V. For a 
separate homogeneous region (where € is constant) Equation 3.7 can be written as 


24 —_P 
Ns ears (3.8) 


2 2 
e + which is known as the Poisson equation. If no 


2 
+ 9 
axe Oy? 0” 


charge is present 3.8 reduces to 


V0 =0, (3.9) 


where V2 = 


which is called the Laplace equation. 


The boundary conditions for 3.7 (or 3.8 or 3.9) are given by 


o=9;, (3.10) 
for any point (x, y, z) on the surface of conductor i (i= 1 -+: M), and 
o=0, (3.11) 


for any point at infinity or at the ground plane. 
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The conductor charges Q; (i= / --- M) are found from 


= | pay, (3.12) 
v, 


where V; is the volume of conductor i. 


To solve 3.7 with boundary conditions 3.10 and 3.11, the boundary-element 
method transforms 3.7 into an integral equation, where the potential @ is expressed 
as a function of the charge density p over the whole domain V. This is achieved 
by choosing a Green’s function G(p, g) for V that, when no other free charge is 
present in V, gives the potential at a point p in V as a function of a unit point 
charge at a point gin V. The result is summerized as follows: 


Theorem 3.1 : 
Consider a domain V with an electrical permittivity € and a boundary C. Let the 
radius of C approach to infinity, and let @ denote the potential in V and p the 
charge density in V. Let the Green’s function G for V be defined such that 


V-(e VG) =— d(p— q), p and q in V, (3.13) 
and 
G=0, ponc. (3.14) 


(Thus, the function G is a solution for the potential distribution @ in V when a 
unit point charge is present at point g and when no other charge is present in V; 
compare with 3.7 and 3.11.) Then, the solution of 


V-(e Vo) = — 9p, (3.15) 
with the boundary condition 
¢=0 onC, (3.16) 
is given by 
o(p) = J Gp. 4) pq) av(q). (3.17) 
Proof: 


From Green’s second identity we have 


| COMEVO TEN EVOV NEE CGE ao - 92S yay (3.18) 
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where n is the outward normal on C. Insertion of 3.13 and 3.15 into the left-hand 
side of 3.18 and 3.14 and 3.16 into the right-hand side of 3.18 shows 


o(p) = | Gp, 9) pq) av). (3.19) 
V 


O 


For a homogeneous medium the Green’s function is given by [17] 


I 
4me)r’ 


G(p, q) = (3.20) 
where €7 is the permittivity of the medium, r is the distance between p and g. For 
a more complicated medium the Green’s function can be obtained by using an 
images method [18] or a Fourier integral method [16]. For the medium shown in 
Figure 3.3, the Green’s function G(p, qg) for both p and q in the SiO? layer is found 
as [10] 


1 1 u 
G(p, q)= a 
ANE | | za+p" | (2¢g+z7)° +p" 
4 y (-1 KD | ee 
=O [n+ Dd-224 tz) +P" 
1 1 


_— —— err ———— a 
[2n+Dd+z)P +p? [2k Dd +(2zy42)) PF +p? 


a ee (3.21) 


4) [2(nt dz)? +9" 


where (Xp, Yp, Zp) and (xg, Vg, Zq) are respectively the coordinates of p and gq when 
the origin is defined at some point on the interface between the Si layer and the 
SiO layer, €; is the permittivity of SiOz, €2 is the permittivity of air or the 
protective coating, d is the thickness of SiO2 layer, and 


———_———— €) —€2 
2 2 
Z1 =2%p — 2q =VOXp —X%yq) + On - , K=——. 3,22 
1 Dp qd p Ni Dp qg) (Yp Yq) eee ( ) 
The solution strategy of the boundary-element method is now as follows. Since 
we assume that the charge is only present on the surfaces of the conductors, 3.17 
can be written in our case as 
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M 
or) =D J GW, 2) K(q) ds(Q), (3.23) 


k=1T; 


where I; is the surface of conductor k, and 0; is the surface charge density on k. 
To approximate the real charge distribution, a set of N independent basis or shape 


functions f; --- fy are chosen that are defined on sub-areas S$; --- Sy on the 

conductor surfaces. The shape functions are normalized such that 
[A@ds(g=1 (=1-+- N). (3.24) 
Sj 


Let {J --: ny}, {mp +1 +++ no}, .. {ny_y+]1 --: N} respectively denote the 
sets of indices of shape functions and sub-areas that are defined on conductors 


1 --:+- M. Then, the total charge distribution 6, on conductor k is approximated 
by 
Nk 
O(g= YY af(q), (3.25) 
Jam) t+] 
where of (j=m_j+] *:* ng) are the unknown variables to be determined. 


Further, insertion of 3.25 into 3.23 yields for the potential distribution 0, 


M Nk 
m= Y ef Go, DAO a5, (3.26) 


k=1 J=ny_tl Sj 


or equivalently, 


N 
OP) => || GR, DF ds;(q). (3.27) 
Next, a set of N independent weight functions W; --:- Wy are introduced that are 
defined on each of the sub-areas S$; --- Sy, and that are used to require 


N 
[Wilr) | ®,- > a; | GD, gG(@ ds;(q)| ds;(p) = 0, 
S; j=l Sj 

(i = ny_jtl "'* AL, b= 6M), (3.28) 
After the multiplication and reshuffling of terms, the above set of equations may 
be rewritten as 


N 
Yo ff GO. a .A(@) Wilp) ds((q) dsp) = [Wi(p)  ds((p), 
j=l S; S; S; 
(Gi=ny_ytl --- ny, l=1--- M). (3.29) 
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Now, let F be an NXM incidence matrix of weight functions and conductors in 
which 


1 if sub-area i is on conductor j 

fie c otherwise. O30) 
Then, Equation 3.29 may be written as a set of NXN equations, 

Ga=WFG@, 31) 
where G is an NXN matrix that has entries 

8i = J J G(p, 9) .f(q) Wi(p) ds;(q) ds;(p), (3.32) 

ij 

W is an NXN matrix that has entries 

wy =O, — 1Ay, (3.33a) 

Wii = J Wi(p) ds;(p), (3.33b) 
a! =[0), Oy, ..., Ay] and &! =[@, ®, ..., By]. 
The conductor charges on =[Q), Q2, °°* Qy| are found from 3.31 as follows, 

Q=Fla=F'G! WFO. (3.34) 
Thus, the short-circuit capacitance matrix C, is obtained from 3.34 as 

C.=F' G' WF. (3.35) 


Some appropriate types of shape functions that can be chosen are shown in Figure 
3.5a-c. The shape functions are ordered in increasing complexity. Figure 3.5a 
shows a Dirac shape function, Figure 3.5b shows a constant (zero-th order) shape 
function, and Figure 3.5c shows a linear (first-order) shape function. With the 
linear shape function a continuous charge distribution is obtained by having 
neighboring sub-areas overlap, such that the origin of a particular sub-area 
coincidences with the corners of its neighboring sub-areas. 


In the Galerkin boundary-element method [10] the weight functions W; are 
chosen equal to the shape functions. This way, 3.32 and 3.33 take the form 


si= J | GD, DAMA) 45;(Q) as{(p), (3.36) 
S; 5; 
and 
Wii = 1. (3337) 
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; fi(P) oie. ha 
ae 3 
(a) (b) (Cc) 


Figure 3.5. Different types of basis or shape functions that can be used to model 
the surface charge density on the conductors. 


Hence G is symmetrical, which reduces the number of different entries to be 
stored, and which provides some advantages for the solution of the capacitance 
matrix (see Section 3.3). 


In the point-fitting boundary method [13], the weight functions W; are chosen as 
Dirac functions, 


Wi(p) = 8(p-pi); (3.38) 
where p; 1s some position on sub-area S;. In this case 
sii =] GD. DF@ as((Q), (3.39) 
si 
and 
Wii = 1. (3.40) 


The advantage of this method is that only single surface integrals have to be 
evaluated to determine G. A symmetric matrix G may be enforced in this case by 
replacing g;; and gj; by (gj + 9j)/2. 


Further, the stored energy by the conductor system is given by 


E=%0' C, ®. (3.41) 
By insertion of 3.31 and 3.35 into 3.41 and by using G=G° we find that 
E=%0' GW «. (3.42) 


Since for the stored energy it should hold that F(a) > O for all values of « #0, we 
find from 3.42 that 
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o Ga>9d, (3.43) 


for all values of © #0. Thus, in order to obtain a good physical model, it follows 
that the matrix G must be positive definite. 


3.3 Approximate inversion 
3.3.1 Introduction 


To find the short-circuit capacitance matrix C,, the boundary-element method 
computes the inverse of an elastance matrix G that has a size NXN, where N is the 
number of different shape functions or sub-areas (see Equation 3.35). The matrix 
G is a full matrix and a complete inversion of it - e.g. by means of Choleski’s 
method [19] - will require O(N?) time and O(N?) memory. However, the value of 
the Green’s function G(p, g) is inversely proportional to the distance between p 
and g. Therefore, many entries in G will be small compared to other entries in G. 
In addition, the corresponding entries in the inverse of G, which are at the same 
position as the small entries in G, will also be small (see the examples that are 
presented later in this section). 


In [20,21,22] a matrix inversion algorithm has been described that uses the 
above-mentioned property of G to compute only an approximate inverse, thereby 
reducing the computation and space complexity of the inversion algorithm, as well 
as the complexity of the capacitance model. The approximate matrix inversion 
algorithm computes an inverse for G that has zeros at positions that correspond to 
the entries of G that are considered small, and non-zero values in the other 
positions. In order to find the approximate inverse, the method does not utilize the 
entries of G that are considered small. 


First, in Section 3.3.2, we describe the approximate matrix inversion algorithm for 
the case where G is specified on a staircase band. This corresponds to computing 
an approximation for the solution of a one-dimensional element mesh. Next, in 
Section 3.3.3, we describe how the algorithm given in Section 3.3.2 is extended to 
compute a multiple-banded inverse. With this algorithm, an approximation for the 
solution of a two-dimensional or a pseudo two-dimensional element mesh is 
obtained (a mesh is called a pseudo two-dimensional element mesh if it is three- 
dimensional and if the sizes in one direction are bounded by a small constant; this 
for example occurs in VLSI circuits where the height of the circuit is relatively 
small). 
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3.3.2 The Schur algorithm 
3.3.2.1 Description 


The Schur algorithm to compute the inverse of a "maximum entropy" extension of 
a positive definite matrix that is specified on a staircase band was first described in 
[20]. Later, descriptions of it have been given in [21,22,23,24]. In order to 
describe the algorithm, we first give some definitions. 


Let G be a positive definite matrix that is specified on a staircase band S. A matrix 
with index pairs { (i j)|i=1 --: N, j=l +--+ N} is said to be specified on a 
staircase band S if for all 1<k</<j[izk2l12j] @j) eS implies that 
(k, 1) € S. An example of such a matrix is given in Figure 3.7. The index pairs of 
the entries of G that are part of the staircase band S are, in our case, the index pairs 
of the entries g,, given by Equation 3.32, that are considered to be large enough to 
significantly contribute to the final capacitance model. Let Gyg denote the 
maximum entropy extension of the matrix G, which is defined as the matrix that is 
an extension of G on the unspecified part of G, such that it is positive definite, and 
such that it has a maximum determinant. It can be shown (see e.g. [22]) that 
(Gyr) ij = 0 for all (i, 7) € S. Further, let an elementary hyperbolic rotation matrix 
© with parameters a, b and p and of size 2NXx2N be defined as shown in Figure 
3.6. The Schur algorithm to compute the triangular factors of the inverse of the 
maximum entropy extension of a matrix that is specified on a staircase band is 
then defined as follows: 


Theorem 3.2 : 
Let G be a positive definite matrix that is specified on a staircase band S. Let G 
be normalized to G=V+1/+V", where V is a strictly upper triangular matrix, 
and let V=V+TJ. Then, 


1. there are elementary hyperbolic rotation matrices ©; -:- ©,, such that 
[UV] O; °°: O, =[U™ Wm), (3.44) 


where U” is upper triangular and V” is strictly upper triangular with 
zeros on the strictly upper triangular part of S; 


2. the product ©; ---©O,, has the property that 
[1] ©) °+* On = Line Mire, (3.45) 


where Lizz and Mite are the triangular factors of the inverse of a maximum 
entropy extension of G, i.e Gifp = Live ive = Mile Mur. 


For a complete proof of the above theorem we refer to [22]. Below, we will only 
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Figure 3.6. An hyperbolic rotation matrix O(a, b, —). 


describe the working of the algorithm. 


Let G’ be an (arbitrary) positive definite matrix that is given by 


S11 812 873 
821 820 9°23 
G’ = 18°31 930 9°33 


, 

- & IN 
, 

- § 2N 
, 

: § 3N)- 


, 7, 
SNI 8 N2 8'N3 . B’NN 
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N+b 
0 ! 7 
ae Q 
0 | 
p 
wert tay alee Vi =|pP 
0 
\ 
! 0 
0 
1 
! 
0 
1 | 
1 
ie saris aaa ce V1 = |p? 
; 1 
x 
! 1 
(3.46) 


For the sake of simplicity, all entries 9’, (i= 17 --- N, j=1 +--+ N) in 3.46 have 
been drawn, but, in fact, only some of them are specified, depending on the value 
of S. Since G’ = G’”* we have & ij = B ji- 
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X X XK 
X X XK 
X X K X 
X X X X K X 
X X K XK X 
X X K K X 
X X K KX XK XK 
X X K X XK XK 
X X X X K XK 
X X K X 
X X K X 
X X K X 


Figure 3.7. Example of a matrix that is specified on a staircase band. 


First, G’ is normalized to 


G=DG’'D, (3.47) 
where 
(eee 0 0 0 | 
Ve’ 11 
@ = 0 . 0 
\|9’22 
D= 0 0 u 0 (3.48) 


Hence, the entries of G are found from the entries of G’ as 


1 ifisj 

gy = ro (3.49) 
J ERY: 

L Naa 


As a result, the inverse of the maximum entropy extension of G’ will be obtained 
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from the inverse of the maximum entropy extension of G as 
Gig =D Gig D. (3.50) 


Next, G is decomposed to G=V+/+V', where V is a strictly upper triangular 
matrix, and U=V+/J. Then, [ U V ] is written as 


Uj Uj2 Uj3 . Ujn O v7Q V73 . 


VIN 
O u22 23. uy O O 93. von 
O 0 433. u3y 0 0 0 . van (3.51 


O 0 0.uwn00 0.0 


where uj = Vij = Bij- 


Let [U” Vv” ] denote the result of a multiplication of [UV] with a set of 
elementary hyperbolic rotation matrices 0; -:: ©,, each having a form as given 
by 3.6. Then, the entries of ru” vir) | are obtained from the entries of 
pu") Yr 7, after multiplication with a rotation matrix ©, (a, b, Pap), as 


ul?) = 4 aS for j=a, (3.52a) 
VI = Ipaol? 


ul? = ult!) for j #4, (3.52b) 


vi = se for j = b, (3.52c) 
VI= [paol? 


vf) = yt) for j 4D. (3.52d) 


The Schur algorithm now proceeds by choosing the set of hyperbolic rotation 
matrices ©; --:©,, such that each ©, (n=J/ -:: m) subsequently eliminates a 
non-zero entry of V, until a matrix [U/” V’” ] is obtained in which V has 
zeros on the strictly upper triangular part of S. It is possible to do so when first 
eliminating all relevant entries at the first upper diagonal, then eliminating all 
relevant entries at the second upper diagonal, etc. 


As an example we consider the elimination of v72 and v3. 


Suppose (/, 2) € S. Then, when using a=/ and b= 2, the reflection coefficient 
P72 for ©; to eliminate v2 is chosen as 
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V72 
P12 =-—_. (3.53) 
uy] 


In this case, it follows from 3.52 that v4// =0, while U remains upper triangular 
and V remains strictly upper triangular. 


Second, when (2, 3) € S, we eliminate v23 with ©, by using a=/, b=2 and 
i 
vif 
Po3 Ss a (3.54) 
u5) 
Again, U remains upper triangular and V remains strictly upper triangular. 
The process is continued with p34 to eliminate v34, P45 to eliminate vgs, etc., and 
P73 to eliminate v;3, etc., until all relevant entries that correspond to positions on 
the strictly upper triangular part of S have been eliminated. 
In general, entry vi) of V” is eliminated with ©,, which has a = i, b =j and 
(n) 


ape” (3.55) 
ae | 
The matrices ©, (n= 1 --- m) with parameter sets {dy, Dy, Pa,p,} (N=1 °°* m) 
to eliminate the entries vj ((i, j)¢ S) of V, are ordered such that the values 
by — Gn (n=1 +++ N) occur in non-decreasing order. 
It can be shown [22] that the product 0; --- ©,, can be written as 
UME Vial ie 0 | 
, sage thy (3.56) 
—Vuet Ume || 9 Mie 


where Ly and Mite are the triangular factors of Gy. Hence it follows that 


[11] ©) °-- On = (Le Mie. (3.57) 


3.3.2.2 Physical interpretation 


The approximate inverse as provided by the Schur algorithm is the inverse of a 
maximum entropy extension of G, which is the unique positive definite matrix that 
coincides with G on S and of which the inverse is zero on the complement of S. 
This results in the following property for the physical model that is provided by 
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the Schur algorithm (first we give two definitions). 


Definition 3.1 : 
Consider a boundary-element capacitance model as given in Section 3.2.2 with 
sub-areas / --- N, an elastance matrix G, and a weight matrix W (see 3.31). 
The network with nodes / ---: N, node charges @7 *** Oy and node potentials 
od; °** Oy, that accords to the set of simultaneous equations 


a=-G! Wo, (3.58) 


where &=[0), G2, °°, Gy]’ and o=[6), 62, ---, Oyl’, is called the 
elementary capacitance network. 


Definition 3.2 : 
Consider a boundary-element capacitance model as given in Section 3.2.2 with 
sub-areas / --- N, an elastance matrix G, and a weight matrix W. Let G be 
specified on a staircase band S, and let the maximum entropy extension of this 
matrix be given by Gyg. The network with nodes / -:- N, node charges 
7; *** Oy and node potentials d; --- dy, that obeys to the set of simultaneous 
equations 


a. = Gif W 4, (3.59) 


where &=[0), 0, °**, Qy]’ and 6=[0;, 2, ---, dy)’, is called an 
approximation of the elementary capacitance network for the staircase band S. 


Theorem 3.3 : 

Consider an elementary capacitance network with nodes / --- N and consider 
an approximation of the elementary capacitance network for a staircase band S. 
Then, if (a,b)e€S, with a<b, and if in both networks nodes 
{i|1<i<aorb<i<N} are kept chargeless, the relation between the node 
potentials 0, °°: @, and the node charges Q@, *** Q in the elementary 
capacitance network is identical to the relation between the node potentials 
da °°: dp» and the node charges O, ::* Gp in the approximation of the 
elementary capacitance network. 


Proof: 


Let the entries of G be given by {gj |i=1 °°: N,j=1 +--+ N}. Let the entries 
of a maximum entropy extension Gy for G when G is specified on a staircase 
band S, be given by {gj |i=/ °°: N,j=1 ++: N}. Clearly, 
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gy=8y (i=l °° j=] +++ NAG, je S). (3.60) 
The relation between the node potentials @; --: @,y and the node charges 
Q; *** Oy for the elementary capacitance network is given by 
| ees 
OF ee, rely (3.61) 
Wii j=l 
The relation between the node potentials 0; we on and the node charges 
Q, °** Oy for the approximation of the elementary capacitance network is given 
by 
= 7s 
sere S's a oe a (3.62) 
Wii j=l 


Now, consider a pair of nodes (a, b) for which (a, b)¢ S. The nodes 
{j|1 <j <aorb<j<N } in both networks are free of charge, that is 


Oo=O0 (G=1-+°: Nj<aorj > b), (3.63) 
and 
oj=0 (j=1°*+ N,j<aorj>b), (3.64) 
For 6, **° » we find by the insertion of 3.63 into 3.61, 
pe 
0; = ae >> 8ij OL (=2 o> b). (3.65) 
i j=a 


For 0, *** 0» we find by the insertion of 3.64 into 3.62, and using 3.60, 


es 1 2» ~ ? 
Wii jea 
Thus, it follows that the relation between the potentials and the charges of nodes 
a ::: bin the elementary capacitance network is identical to the relation between 
the potentials and the charges of the nodes a --- b in the approximation of the 


elementary capacitance network. 
0 


The above is illustrated by the example shown in Figure 3.8, which consists of a 
(theoretical) situation where there are four sub-areas/nodes above a ground plane. 
Suppose, the elastance matrix G for the model of Figure 3.8 is given by 
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Figure 3.8. Four sub-areas/nodes above a ground plane. 


71.0 0.4 0.2 0.1) 
0.4 1.0 0.4 0.2 
0.2 0.4 1.0 0.4) (3.67) 
0.1 0.2 0.4 1.0 


G= 


and suppose that the incidence matrix F and the weight matrix W both equal the 
identity matrix. A full inversion of G gives 


| 7.193 -0.454 0.054 -0.007] 
0.454 1,366 -0.434 -0.054 
0.054 -0.434 1.366 -0.454| (3.68) 
0.007 -0.054 -0.454 1.193 


C.=G' = 


The network that corresponds to the short-circuit capacitance matrix of 3.68 is 
shown in Figure 3.9a. In Figure 3.9b-d approximations to the network of Figure 
3.9a that have been obtained by using the Schur algorithm to compute an 
approximate inverse with a support as indicated are shown. Because of Theorem 
3.3, the capacitance to ground for each node, with the other nodes free of charge, 
is equal in Figure 3.9a-d. Also because of Theorem 3.3, the relation between the 
potentials and charges of neighboring nodes, with the other nodes chargeless, is 
equal in Figure 3.9a-c, and the relation between the potentials and charges of 
triplets of adjacent nodes, with the other nodes chargeless, is equal in Figure 3.9a- 
b. 


A theorem similar to Theorem 3.3, but now for the conductor capacitances, cannot 
be given. This is because nodes of one mesh that are located on the same 
conductor are galvanically connected, and hence a charge at one particular node 
will induce a charge displacement at all other nodes. Thus, the charge of none of 
the nodes can be guaranteed to be equal to zero, and a similar reasoning as that 
given in the proof of Theorem 3.3 is not found. However, it is expected that 
Theorem 3.3 gives a reasonable approximation for the interconnect capacitances 
when replacing ‘sub-areas’ and ’nodes’ by ‘conductors’ (see also the example that 
is presented in the following section). 
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xX X X X 
|| || || XX XX 
|| || 3.) 4 XX XX 
iL 0.454 | 0.434; #£0.454 | _ xX X X X 
—7_ 0.678 —7— 0.424 —7— 0.424 —7— 0.678 
(a) 


copes 
) 
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o 
j=) 
Nn 
\o 
x 
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| x x 
tL 0.455 | _ 0.433| 0.455 | x 
—— 0.681 ~7— 0.421 —7— 0.421 —7— 0.681 
(b) 
xX X 
< || s ae || . X X X 
|| || || x x x 
0.476 | _ 0.476| #£0.476 | _ x X 
—_ 0.714 —7— 0.429 —7— 0.429 —7— 0.714 
(c) 
x 
e e e e x 
x 
eae eis tif 4. apes x 
7 1 7 1 7 1 7 1 
(d) 


Figure 3.9. (a) Exact solution for the model as shown in Figure 3.8, (b) 
approximate solution in which diagonals 1-3 have been computed, (c) 
approximate solution in which diagonals 1-2 have been computed, (d) 
approximate solution in which only the main diagonal has been 
computed. 
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3.3.2.3 Example 


We illustrate the application of the Schur algorithm by computing the capacitances 
for a conductor configuration that consists of 5 parallel conductors as shown by 
Figure 3.10. The capacitance model used is a point fitting boundary-element 
model in which the conductor charges are represented by line charges that are 
present on edges between nodes on the conductor surfaces [13]. For the 
configuration shown in Figure 3.10, the mesh has 220 nodes, located 1 u apart on 
the top and bottom of the conductors. 


Ou 


ga UR a) ESSE 
1.5u 


Iw 1.25u 


Figure 3.10. 5 parallel conductors above a ground plane. 


For the first experiment the nodes are numbered as indicated in Figure 3.11. The 
support S$ of the elastance matrix G is chosen such that only influences are taken 
into account between nodes that are in the x direction within a distance w of each 
other. The results are presented in Table 3.1. For different window sizes, the 
different network capacitances for the first conductor are shown as well as the total 
capacitance to ground for the first conductor when the other conductors are kept 
free of charge (Cyj;), and the total capacitance to ground for the first conductor 
when the other conductors are short-circuited to ground (the short-circuit 
capacitance C,77). 


Note that when decreasing the size over which influences are taken into account, 
the loss of the number of coupling capacitances is compensated for by an increase 
in the value of the other network capacitances, such that Cy; is approximately 
constant. Note that also the short-circuit capacitance C,;; is approximately 
constant. 


The second experiment uses a numbering scheme and a window as indicated in 
Figure 3.12. In this example, the support S of the elastance matrix G is chosen 
such that only influences are taken into account between nodes that within a 
distance w in the y direction. Thus, the number of different network coupling 
capacitances that are computed in this case is independent of the size of the 
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3.25) : 47 


224 : |4668 90 
123| : (4567 89 


W 


Figure 3.11. Numbering scheme and window for the first experiment. 
Table 3.1. Capacitance values when using the numbering scheme of Figure 3.11. 


capacitances (/ g-!8 F) 
wu) Czy C72 C73 Ci4 Cis Cer Csi 


10 1128 =557.0 37.59 14.32 913 1562 1745 
hea “VGA: BST AM 38S LSA. 30 1562 =—-1745 
59 1144 557.6 43.65 0 0 1562. = 1745 
3.29: ANT. - S127 0 0 0 1561 =: 1745 
1 1519 0 0 0 0 [519>: “1519 


window. However, when decreasing the size of the window, the accuracy 
decreases because less coupling effects are computed between nodes that are far 
from each other in the y direction. The net effect is an increase in the value of the 
ground capacitances and a decrease in the value of the coupling capacitances. 
Again, note that the capacitances Cy;; and C,;7 are approximately constant. 


As a conclusion of both experiments, we may find that a reasonable degree of 
accuracy is obtained when using the Schur algorithm for window sizes that are in 
the same order of magnitude as the vertical dimensions of the circuit, and that the 
capacitances Cy and C, of a conductor - which largely determine the first-order 
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2122 23 24 
1112 13 14 15 16 1718 19 20 
12 3 4 5 6 78 9 10 


Figure 3.12. Numbering scheme and window for the second experiment. 


Table 3.2. Capacitance values when using the numbering scheme of Figure 3.12. 


capacitances (10~/° F) 

wu) Ci C12 C73 Cia Cis Ct Sgt 

10 1128 557.0 37.59 14.93 9.13 1562 1746 
1129 556.8 37.46 14.23 9.04 1563 1746 
1132. 556.1 37.00 13.93 8.75 1565 1748 
1142 554.1 35.85 13.27 8.19 1573 1754 
1154 551.7 34.86 12.78 7.81 1583 1762 
1180 5474 33.68 12.25 7.37 1616 1781 


NW BN © 


timing behavior of the conductor - are only slightly dependent on the size of the 
window. 


3.3.3 An extension of the Schur algorithm 


In the previous section it was shown how the Schur algorithm can be used to find 
the approximate inverse for an elastance matrix G that is specified on a staircase 
band S. For an arbitrary element mesh of a dimension > 1, however, it is not 
possible to choose the staircase band S such that the indices of all entries of G that 
correspond to node pairs of which the nodes are within a distance d are in the 
staircase band, and the indices of all entries of G that correspond to node pairs of 
which the nodes are further apart are not in the staircase band. Therefore, in [21] 
an extension of the Schur algorithm has been described that can be used to find the 
approximate inverse for a matrix that is specified on a multiple band. For a two- 
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dimensional or a pseudo two-dimensional element mesh this algorithm finds an 
approximate inverse in which all influences between nodes that are within a 
distance d are taken into account, and all influences between nodes that are further 
apart are not. Thus, an efficient solution of the boundary-element model is 
obtained for each conductor configuration, no matter its horizontal sizes. 


3.3.3.1 Description 


The extension of the Schur algorithm to compute the inverse of a matrix that is 
specified on a multiple band has been described in [21,22]. The approximate 
inverse that is provided is the inverse of a matrix that closely matches the partially 
specified matrix. It has zeros at all positions that correspond to unspecified entries 
in the partially specified matrix. In order to give the definition of the algorithm, 
we first introduce some notations. 


Let G be a matrix that is partitioned as a block matrix G=[g;j ], 
i=] ---L,j=1--- L, where g;; denotes a block of G (see Figure 3.13). Let 
G(i, j) denote the principle block matrix that lies in the rows and columns of G 
indexed by i: -- j (see also Figure 3.13). The matrix LG; (i, j)] is defined as the 
matrix that satisfies (LG; (i j)])@ j) =G and that is zero on the other parts of 
LILG; @ j)]. The size of LI[G; (, j)] is determined by its context. In other words, 
G(., .) takes a block matrix out of a matrix G, and LG; (., .)] embeds a matrix G 
in a zero matrix. 


Further, we remark that if a positive definite block matrix G can be permuted to a 
positive definite block matrix P G P” - where P is a permutation matrix - that is 
specified on a staircase band, then the inverse of the maximum entropy extension 
of G is obtained from 


Gifg =P (PGP )ifg P. (3.69) 


The extension of the Schur algorithm to compute the inverse of a matrix that is 
specified on a multiple band is then defined as follows [21]. 


Definition 3.3 : 
Let G be a positive definite matrix that is specified on a multiple band, and let it 
be partitioned as G=[gj], t=1 °°: Lj=1--: L. The blocks gj, 
i=1-:: L,j=1--:: L are such that for some block band B with support 
{(@i, j)||i-j| <b} C) the partially specified principle submatrices G(j, j +b), 
j=1_-:: L-b, can be permuted to positive definite matrices that are specified 
on a staircase band, and (2) the blocks on the complement of B are unspecified. 
Then, the sparse-inverse approximation of G, denoted by Gs;, is defined such 
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Figure 3.13. A block matrix G and one of its principle block matrices G(i, /). 
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afte 
Gs = ») L 


Jal 


I-b-1 


jel 


O 


IGG, i+ bes Gi + bY (3.70a) 


[GG+1, j+b)afes G+ 1 i+). (3.70b) 


For a more extensive discussion on the properties of Gs; and Gi, eg. a 
comparison between G and Gs;, and G~™ and Gs, see [22]. 


As an example of the determination of the inverse of a matrix that is specified on a 
multiple band, we consider the block matrix given in Figure 3.14, which has L = 3 
and b=/. From Definition 3.3 it follows that the inverse of the sparse-inverse 
approximation of this matrix is given by 
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Gsf = OIG, 2)ife; U, 2)] + OIG, 3afz; (2, 31 
— CIG(2, 2)ifz; (2, 2)1, (3.71) 


where G(/, Dik and G(2, Sy are obtained by permuting G(/, 2) and G(2, 3) 
respectively to matrices that are specified on a staircase band (see Figure 3.15). 


x xX xX X 
Ke +e X X X 
Xx X X X X X 
x x x RKO 
X X X Kx 
X X xX 
X X 
X X X xX X X Xx X X 
xX X X X X X Xx X X 
xX X X x oe x xX 
x eK 5 ae. ae. Ke 
GU, 2) x x| G2,2) x x X X 
xX X xX X 
KK, Ke x. xox 
x. a ae 4 
x x Re 
Xx X X X X X 
G(2, 3) x x X X 


Figure 3.14. Example of a matix that is specified on a multiple band. 
3.3.3.2 Example 


In the following, we will show how the extension of the Schur algorithm is used to 
efficiently solve the boundary-element model of the conductor configuration given 
in Figure 3.10. In order to obtain the desired approximation, the layout of the 
conductor configuration is first subdivided into a set of vertical strips that have a 
width w, (see Figure 3.16). Then, an approximate inverse is computed with the 
Schur algorithm as described in Section 3.3.2 for each strip that is not the first 
strip or the last strip. Hereby a numbering scheme and a window of width wy in 
the y direction are used as shown in Figure 3.16. The approximate inverses that 
are obtained in this way correspond to the separate terms in the summation of 
3.70b. Next, an approximate inverse is computed for each pair of neighboring 
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1234567 8 9 101112 1728 39410511612 
1 X X xX X 1 XX XxX 
2 xX X X X X X 7 xX XXX 
3 XX X xX X X 2 XXXXXX 
4 XxX xX XXX 8 XXXXXX 
5 Xx XX XX X 3 XXXXXX 
6 X X X X 9 XXXXXX 
7 |x x xX X os Ah xX XXXxXX 
8 XXX XX xX 10 XXXXXX 
9 X XX XX X 5 XXXXXX 
10 XXX xX X X 11 XXXXXX 
11 XX X XXX 6 X XXX 
12 X X X X 12 XX XX 


Figure 3.15. Permuting a matrix that is specified on a multiple band to a matrix 
that is specified on a_ staircase band  (rows/columns 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, +++ 12 are reordered as J, 7, 2, 8,3 +--+ 12). 


strips, thereby using a similar window in the y direction as for the single strips and 
a numbering scheme as depicted in Figure 3.17. The approximate inverses that are 
found in this way correspond to the separate terms in the summation of 3.70a. 
Finally, all approximate inverses are added according to 3.70 and the result is used 
to compute the capacitances of the conductors. 


In Table 3.3 the results are presented that were obtained using the above- 
mentioned technique. From Table 3.3 we see that the errors that are found when 
using the extension of the Schur algorithm are in the same order of magnitude as 
those found when using the exact Schur algorithm. Note that (again) the virtual 
ground capacitances Cy;; and C,7; are only slightly dependent on the size of the 
window. 


3.4 Solution scheme 


In this section we will discuss the solution scheme of the boundary-element 
method for capacitance extraction. First, in Section 3.4.1, the solution scheme of 
the Schur algorithm is studied. It shown how parallelism of the algorithm can be 
used to speed up the computation times for the algorithm, and how an incremental 
solution scheme assures a low memory usage for the algorithm. Second, in 
Section 3.4.2, it is explained how the boundary-element model and the Schur 
algorithm are used to efficiently compute the interconnect capacitances of an 
arbitrary VLSI circuit. In this section also some results are presented for the 
extraction method with respect to computation times and memory usage. 
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Figure 3.16. Subdividing the layout shown in Figure 3.10 into vertical strips, and 
the numbering scheme and the window within the second strip to 
compute G(2, Dyan 


3.4.1 Solution scheme of the Schur algorithm 


To study the complexity of the Schur algorithm we consider its dependence 
graph(s). A dependence graph of an algorithm is a graph consisting of nodes and 
directed edges, where the nodes represent basic (or elementary) operations of the 
algorithm and the edges represent the transportation of the variables of the 
algorithm between these operations. From a dependence graph it is possible to 
determine which operations can be executed in parallel, and how the algorithm 
may be implemented on a processor array [25, 26,27], or in a computer language 
(e.g. C or Pascal). 


Suppose the upper triangular part of an elastance matrix G is given by (only the 
entries of which the indices are part of the staircase band S are drawn) 
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kK > 
2Wy 


Figure 3.17. Numbering scheme and window to compute G(/, 2 hie 


Table 3.3. Capacitance values when using the numbering scheme of Figure 3.16 
and 3.17. 


capacitances (/ 07's F) 
Wy, Wy (WU) C77 C72 C73 Ci4 Cis Cry C517 


10 1128 557.0 37.59 1493 913 1562 1746 
4.4 1148 554.1 3606 15.87 0 1573: - 1751 
PAD 1220 560.1 0 0 0 1606 ~=1780 


§11 812 813 814 
§22 823 824 225 
833 834 235 |. (3.72) 


§44 845 


§55 


A dependence graph to determine all reflection coefficients that are used to 
eliminate the entries v,, for which (p, q) € S is shown in Figure 3.18. In this 
dependence graph, which has coordinate axes i, j and k, the entries u,,, and v,, for 
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which (p, g) € S, are input at the bottom plane (i= /). The reflection coefficients 
P72, P23, P34 and Py; to eliminate the entries vj2, v23, v34 and v4s5, are computed at 
the grid points {(i, j,k) |i=/1, j=1, k=1 --- 4}. These reflection coefficients 
are transported to the (other) grid points in the plane i=/ to obtain a matrix 
[U” VY | where V” has its first upper diagonal filled with zeros. Next, in the 
middle grid plane, the reflection coefficients p73, P24, P35 are computed to obtain 
a matrix [U” Vv” ] where V” has zero entries in the first and second upper 
diagonal. Finally, in the top plane, the reflection coefficients Pj4, P25 are 
computed to obtain a matrix [ u”™ VY" | where V” has zeros also on the third 
upper diagonal. 


In general, at each grid point (i, /, k) in Figure 3.18 that is hit by a variable u;,, and 
a variable v;,,, a reflection coefficient p is determined from 
V; 
p:=——, (3.73) 


Uin 


and at each grid point (i, j, k) that is hit by a variable u;, and a variable v;,, a 
hyperbolic rotation is computed according to 


4 _ Ujn + P Vin ‘ 7 Vin + P Uin 
out ~~ >= >». out -— ay 
Vi = |p? Vi = |p? 


where the reflection coefficient p at grid point (i, j, k) is obtained from the 
reflection coefficient that is computed at grid point (i, J, k). 


(3.74) 


A dependence graph to determine the triangular factors of the maximum entropy 
extension of G according to the reflection coefficients that have been found in 
Figure 3.18 is shown in Figure 3.19. In this figure, the reflection coefficients that 
have been found in Figure 3.18 are input at the front of the dependence graph 
(j=4). The entries of [UV] that are input in the dependence graph shown in 
Figure 3.18 are replaced in the dependence graph shown in Figure 3.21 by the 
entries of the matrix [7 /], where J is an identity matrix that has the same size as 
U or V. The outputs of this dependence graph are the matrices Lug and Mfr, 
where Liz is lower triangular and entry Ing of Lye is output at grid position 
(i, p—q+1, q), and Mpg is upper triangular and entry mp, of Mfr is output at 
grid position (i, p—q+1+i, q-i). 


3.4.1.1 Mapping on processor arrays 


One way to implement the Schur algorithm based on the dependence graphs 
shown in Figure 3.18 and Figure 3.19 is by using a hardware implementation, 
where the Schur algorithm is executed on an array of identical processors. A 
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Figure 3.18. Dependence graph for computing the reflection coefficients. 
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processor that may be used to construct such an array is shown in Figure 3.20. It 
has inputs Uj,, Vin and Pj;,, Outputs Ugyr, Voye ANd Poyz, and it uses a control variable 
c. The behavior of the processor is defined as indicated in Figure 3.20. In order to 
use the processor for the execution of the dependence graphs shown in Figure 3.18 
and Figure 3.19, the control variable c is set to / for grid points in Figure 3.18 for 
which j= /, and it is set to 0 for the remaining grid points. The mapping of 
iterative algorithms onto processor arrays is described in more detail in e.g. 
[26,27]. It consists of first choosing sets of operations that can be executed in 
parallel (e.g. in Figure 3.18 the operations that are in one plane that is 
perpendicular to the normal vector [/, 2, -2]’ can be executed in parallel), and 
then, by means of partitioning and clustering, allocating the different operations to 
the different time slots that are available for the different processors of the 
processor array. A processor array that might for example be used for this is the 
CORDIC processor as described in [28], which is capable - by means of 
parallelization and pipelining - of performing /0/ basic operations per second. 


3.4.1.2 Computer algorithm 


When implementing the Schur algorithm in a sequential computer algorithm, the 7, 
j and k variables act as the for-loop variables that enumerate all operations of the 
algorithm. An example of such an implementation is given by Algorithm 3.1. In 
this algorithm, the upper triangular part of a normalized positive definite matrix G 
is stored in a two-dimensional array g[][], such that g,, corresponds to 
g[pllg-—p+/]. The array w[] specifies the support of G and it is defined such that 
8pq 18 unspecified for g > p + w[p] or p > q+ w[q], and gp, is specified in all other 
cases. The entries that are computed for Ly and Mute are stored in arrays that 
are denoted by /[] and m[]. The entry Ing of Live corresponds to /[g][p -—q+ /], 
and the entry Mg of Mifg corresponds to m[g][g—p+]. The intermediate 
results of U, V, Lyyr and Mite are maintained in two-dimensional arrays that are 
respectively called u, v, 1 and m. During each iteration of i in Algorithm 3.1, one 
upper diagonal of V” is eliminated and the intermediate result for the matrices 
Lye and Mite is computed. 


3.4.1.3 Vectorization 


The execution time of Algorithm 3.1 on a computer may be accelerated by running 
the program on a computer that is capable of performing vector operations [29]. 
The compiler of such a computer will search the program for operations within 
for-loops that can be vectorized. In our case these operations are the array 
operations in the two inner loops of the algorithm. For the array operations in the 
two inner loops, the left-hand side variables are stored in positions that are not 
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Figure 3.19. Dependence graph for computing the triangularization factors. 
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Pout 


C 
ifc=1 Pow =- else Pour ‘= Pin 
in 
os Uin + Pout Vin os, Vin + Pout Yin 
Uoyt “= a Vout ‘= sie aa ae 
1 =a [Pout [1 — [Poul 


Figure 3.20. Processor that executes a basic operation of the Schur algorithm. 


used by next iterations. Hence, next iterations can be computed in parallel with 
previous iterations, which means that they can be vectorized. Depending on the 
size of the vectors that can be processed by the computer, and depending on the 
amount of overhead that is introduced, several factors of speed-up may be 
achieved this way. 


3.4.1.4 Incremental solution 


To obtain an implementation of the Schur algorithm in which the approximate 
inverse is computed incrementally along the k direction and in which a significant 
reduction in memory usage is achieved, an alternative pair of dependence graphs 
for the Schur algorithm is presented in Figure 3.21 and Figure 3.22. The 
dependence graphs shown in Figure 3.21 and Figure 3.22 have been obtained from 
the dependence graphs given in Figure 3.18 and Figure 3.19 by mirroring the two 
latter around the i, j plane and, in addition, renumbering the indices of the entries 
of G such that entry g,, is swapped with entry gy—g.n—p (hence upg and vpg are 
swapped with respectively entry uy_g.y—p and entry vy_gy-p). For the output 
matrices in Figure 3.22, Lu is now replaced by Mjyp and Mir is replaced by 
Lite. where - similar as in the previous case - 
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Algorithm 3.1. A vectorizable implementation of the Schur algorithm based on 
the dependence graphs shown in 3.18 and 3.19 


for 1 :=0 max(w) 
fork:=1+°:N 
if i < w[k] 
if i240 
p :=- vik][1] / u[k][1] # compute reflection coefficient 
for j := [k-jt+1]+1-i 
if i=0 
oe g[k-j+ LG] # load U and V 


]:= 
- WG-1 s=stk-j+ Ub 


else 
ul[k][j] <= (u[k]] + p * vf KIDD # sqrt (1 - sar (2) 
= O[k]G] + p * ulk]G) / sqrt C1 - sqr (p)) 


v[k - 1] - 1 
forj:=it1l--: 1 

ifi=0 

I[k]j] = 1 # load main diagonals of 

mk - 1]§+1)=1 # the identity matrices 
else 

ifj=i+1 

I[k]j] := # load zero entries of 
ifj=1 # the identity matrices 


I[k][j] == @Lk]G] + p * mik]Gj]) / sqrt (1 - sqr (p)) 
- 1G + 1) = Gnfk]G] + p * AIk]G) / sqrt C1 - sqr (p)) 


if i = wIk] 
IKIG] += Ik] G] 

ifk=lori+1>w{k-1] 
mk - iJfi-j +2] :=m[k- 1] +1 # prepare Mir 


# prepare LME 
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Ge = Lue Live = Mle Miu. (3.75) 


In Figure 3.21 the entries upg and vp», of U ™ and V™ after the i-th. upper 
diagonal of V“ has been eliminated are output at respectively grid position 
(i, q-p+1,p) and grid position (i, g-p+1-i,p+i). In Figure 3.22 the 
entries Mpg and I,, of Mug and Lyfe (Migr is lower triangular and Lug is upper 
triangular) after the i-th. upper diagonal of V has been eliminated, are output at 
respectively grid position (i, p-qt+1,p) and grid position 
(i, p-—q+1+ti, p +i). 


An implementation of the Schur algorithm that is based on the dependence graphs 
shown in Figure 3.21 and 3.22 and that uses k as the main loop variable is given 
by Algorithm 3.2. This algorithm uses as input a matrix G that is stored 
identically as in Algorithm 3.1, it uses arrays v[][] and /[][] to store the 
intermediate results for V) and Lip for a particular value of k, and it computes 
an array m[][] for the entries of Mue such that entry Mpg of Mue corresponds to 


miqlip —q + 1). 


From the dependence graphs shown in Figure 3.21 and Figure 3.22 it is possible to 
derive the following property for the Schur algorithm. 


Property 3.4: 
Consider a normalized positive definite matrix G of size NXN that is specified 
on a staircase band { w;|i=1--: N } (ie. entry gij of G is unspecified for 
j>it+w; ori >j+w;, and entry g;; is specified in all other cases). Let the 
entries of G be only partially available, and let these entries be the entries g;; for 
which i <p or j <p. Then, with the Schur algorithm, the entries c;; of Gitr can 
be computed for which i + w; <p and j + w; Sp. 


Proof: 


Consider the matrix G in Figure 3.23a which has a support as indicated. Let the 
entries g;; of G be available for which i <p or j <p. As follows from Figure 3.21 
and 3.22, the entries m;; of Miyr can then be computed for which i < p (see Figure 
3.23b), which means that all m;;’s of Myr are known for which j + w; <p. Since 
Giz = MiyeM ye and all m; 7S of Myf, are known for which i + w; <p, the entries 
cj of Gir can be computed for which i + w; <p and j + w; <p (see Figure 3.23c) 
O 


Property 3.4 can be extended for an arbitrary positive definite matrix G in the 
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Figure 3.21. Alternative dependence graph for computing the _ reflection 


coefficients. 
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Figure 3.22. Alternative dependence graph for computing the triangularization 
factors. 
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Algorithm 3.2. An implementation of the Schur algorithm, based on the 
dependence graphs of 3.21 and 3.22, where the approximate 
inverse is incrementally computed from the input matrix. 


forj:=1--- w{k]+1 


i= 0 
while i < k andi < w[k - i] + 1 -j 
fi=0 
u := g{k] Uj] # load an entry of U and V 
vj - Ui + 1) = gfklU) 
else 
a = ; 
i] :=- vil [i # compute a reflection coefficient 
et a ae sqr (p[i])) 
vy - i+ 1) := OG) * u)/ sqrt (1 - sqr (p[i])) 
max_i := max (max_i, i) 
ieee oe 
for j :=max_i+1--: 1 
for i:=j-1 °-:* max_i 
if i=0 
m:= 1 # load an entry of the main 
Ijt+iG+1):=1 # diagonal of the identity matrix 
else 
ifi=j-1 
m:=0 # load an entry of an off diagonal 
ifj=1 # of the identity matrix 
I{j]Li] := 0 
m:=(m+ p[i] “To ree sqr (p[i])) 
y+ G+ 1) := (Cg) * m) / sqrt (1 - sqr (p[i])) 


mk -j + 1][{j]=m # prepare Mir 
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G Mure GME 


(a) (b) (c) 


Figure 3.23. Scheme to solve My and Gifr for a normalized positive definite 
matrix G that is specified on a staircase band: the dashed part of each 
of the matrices has been solved. 


following way. 


Property 3.5 : 
Consider a positive definite matrix G of size NXN that is specified on a staircase 
band {w,;|i=1--: N } (we. entry gi; Of G is unspecified for j > i+w; or 
i > j +w;, and entry g;; is specified in all other cases). Let the entries of G be 
only partially available, and let these entries be the entries g;; for which i <p 
and j <p. Then, with the Schur algorithm, the entries cj; of Gir can be 
computed for which i + w; <q and j + w; <q, where g + wy Sp. 


Proof: 


Let the entries g;; of G be available for which i < p and j <p. The entries g;; of G 
can then be normalized for i < q or j Sq, where g +w, <p. Then, from property 
3.4 it follows that the entries c;; of Ga can be computed for which i + w; < q and 

O 


Algorithm 3.3 performs all steps of the approximate matrix inversion technique 
and uses property 3.5 to incrementally compute the approximate inverse. The 
algorithm assumes that the input matrix G becomes column-wise available, and it 
produces a new column of Gjjp as soon as this is possible according to property 
3.5. The entries of G and Gun are stored in arrays g[][] and c[][] such that entry 
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out 


Figure 3.24. Scheme to solve Gj, from an positive definite matrix G that is 
specified on a staircase band. 


8nq Of G corresponds to g[p][q-p+tl1], and such that entry c,, of Gur 
corresponds to c[p][g —p + 1]. 


When Db is the maximum bandwidth of G (i.e. the maximum value of w; 
(i=1 --- N)) it follows from the implementation of the Schur algorithm as given 
by Algorithm 3.2 and Algorithm 3.3 that the total memory that is needed by the 
Schur algorithm is dominated by 

3 


5h + a? + 1 entries to store the part of the input matrix G that is being 


normalized, 
3 


1 ; ; ; 
ae + ae + 1 entries to store the intermediate results of V, 


1 3 : : : ei 
a + ae + 1 entries to store the intermediate results of Li/p, 


sb — ob + 1 entries to store the part of My that is being used to compute 
Gun 


Hence, the Schur algorithm to find the approximate inverse of a matrix that has a 
maximum bandwidth b can be implemented to have a memory complexity that is 
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Algorithm 3.3. Algorithm to compute Gir for a positive definite matrix G that is 
specified on a staircase band. 


k:=0 
Z4=0 
fora:=1-:-:N # a counts the column of the upper triangular 


# part of G that becomes available 
while k+1+w[k+1]<a 


k:=k+1 # k counts the row of the upper triangular part 
# of G that is ready to be processed 


execute one iteration of k of Algorithm 3.2, 
with g{k][j] replaced by g{k][j] / sqrt (gIk][1] * glk + j][1) 


while z+ 1+w[z+1]<k 


Z:=Zz+1 # z is the column of the upper triangular part 
# of Gite that becomes available 


XI=Z # x is used as a row index 


while x + w[x] =z 
# compute entry c,, of Gur from MifeM ve 
c[x][z-x+1]:=0 
for y:=z-x+1 °°: z-x+1+min (w[x] -z+x, w[z]) 
c[x][z - x + 1] :=c[x][z - x + 1] + m[x][y] * m[z][y - z+ x] 
c[x][z- x + 1] := clx][z- x + 1] / sqrt (gxI[1] * gizi[1) 


(ae ee 


xXxi=x-l 


O(b*). Further, from Algorithm 3.2, or the dependence graphs given in Figure 
3.21 and Figure 3.22, it is easily derived that, when N is the size of the matrix that 
is inverted, the computation complexity of the Schur algorithm is O(Nb7). 


3.4.2 Implementation of the extraction method 


The boundary-element method and its approximate matrix inversion technique 
may be implemented by using a scanline technique [30, 31,32]. In this technique, 
all steps of the method are executed as a scanline is moved over the layout of the 
circuit, say from left to right. When AN is the size of the layout, measured in the 
number of mesh nodes that is generated, and when the distance over which 
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coupling effects are taken into account is constant, it can be shown that the method 
can be implemented to have a computation complexity that is O(N) and a space 
complexity that is constant. 


To describe the implementation of the extraction method based on the scanline 
technique, we consider a layout of height H and width W as shown in Figure 3.25. 
The maximum distance over which coupling effects are taken into account in the y 
direction is wy, and the maximum distance over which coupling effects are taken 
into in the x direction varies between w, and 2w,. As the scanline is swept over 
the layout from left to right, the conductors are recognized from the different mask 
layer combinations [32]. In order to compute the 3-D capacitances, the scanline is 


halted at positions 2w,, 3w,, 4wy, °*°, (M+ 1)w,, where au >Me2 zie 1. At 
Wx Wx 
each stop 2w,, 3w,, 4w,, °°, (M+1)w, of the scanline, a boundary-element 


mesh is constructed for the part of the circuit that is within a distance 2w, to the 
left of the scanline. The corresponding boundary-element model for these strips is 
solved by using a numbering scheme and a window wy in the y direction as shown 
in Figure 3.26. This corresponds to finding the contributions of 3.70a. At each 
stop 2w,, 3w,, 4w,, °°*, Mw,, of the scanline, a boundary-element mesh is 
constructed for the part of the circuit that is within a distance w, to the left of the 
scanline. The corresponding boundary-element model for these strips is again 
solved by using a numbering scheme and a window wy, in the y direction as shown 
in Figure 3.26. This corresponds to finding the contributions of 3.70b. 


For the implementation as described above, the pre- and post-multiplications 
performed to obtain the staircase band form for each of the sub-matrices are 
implicitedly executed by using a private numbering scheme for each of the strips. 
Further, if for each node in the mesh it is known to which conductor it 
corresponds, the contributions of the approximate inverses that are found for the 
sub-matrices can be added directly to the network capacitances and the (large) 
matrix Gs} needs not to be maintained in memory. When cjj 1s an entry of an 
approximate inverse that is calculated for a strip of width 2w,, and when node / is 
part of conductor J and node j is part of conductor J, then (see 3.1-3.4 and 3.70) 
the contribution of c;; to the capacitances of the conductors is given by Algorithm 
3.4, where C; is the ground capacitance of conductor J, Cy; is the ground 
capacitance of conductor J, and C7, is the coupling capacitance between conductor 
J and J. For a strip of width w, an identical result is found, but now the reverse 
signed value of c;; is used. 


In order to obtain an estimate of the time and space complexity of the above 
implementation of the extraction method, we assume that the nodes of the 
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Figure 3.25. Stepping a window over the layout from left to right. 


Figure 3.26. Numbering scheme and window for a strip that is found in Figure 
3:29; 


boundary-element mesh are uniformly distributed over the layout. As a result, for 
each strip, the size of the elastance matrix that is inverted is proportional to area of 
the strip (which is Hw,.) and the maximum bandwidth of the elastance matrix that 
is inverted is proportional to the area of the window (which is w,w, or 2wyw,). 
When using an incremental solution scheme as described in Section 3.4.1 it then 
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Algorithm 3.4. Algorithm to find the contribution of an entry c;; of Git, to the 
conductor capacitances. 


ifi=j # diagonal entry of the matrix 


C; i= C; + Cij 


else if 7] =J # nodes are on the same conductor 
Cy; = Cy, +2* cj 
else # nodes are on different conductors 


follows that the space complexity to find the approximate inverse for a single strip 
is O(wzw3). Since the strips are processed sequentially, the total space 
complexity for the approximate inversion method is therefore also O(wrw;). The 
computation complexity for a single strip is found according to the above results 
as O(Hw3w;). Since there is a total number of 2M + 1 different strips, where M is 


proportional to ——, the total computation complexity for approximate inversion is 
w 


Xx 
therefore O(HWw2w;). When using HW = O(N) and when assuming that the 
distances w, and wy are constant (i.e. independent of the size of the circuit) we 
then arrive at a total computation complexity for matrix inversion that is O(N), 
and a total space complexity for matrix inversion that is constant. 


To find the computation complexity for the complete extraction method we 
assume that the complete boundary-element mesh and the total set of elastance 
matrices are constructed with O(N) computation complexity. This seems 
plausible since the complexity of the mesh and the total number of non-zero 
entries in the elastance matrices are proportional to the size of the circuit. Hence, 
in this case, the computation complexity of the complete extraction method is 
O(N). 


To find to the space complexity for the complete extraction method we consider 
two different cases. In the first case we assume that the boundary-element mesh 
and the elastance matrix are incrementally constructed and destroyed according to 
the position of the window. Then, a space complexity is found that is proportional 
to the size of the window and independent of the size of the circuit. However, the 
element mesh and the elastance matrix are created three times for most parts of the 
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circuit, which may cause a significant increase in computation time. In the second 
case we suppose that the mesh and the elastance matrix are maintained over a 
distance 2w, to the left of the scanline. In this case no multiple creation of the 
mesh or the elastance matrix is required for some parts of the circuit, but now a 
space complexity for the complete extraction method is found that is OWN ). 


In Table 3.4, Table 3.5 and Table 3.6 the CPU times and memory use are 
presented for the extraction of the interconnect capacitances in Figure 3.11, Figure 
3.12 and Figure 3.16. The CPU times and memory use numbers that are given 
were obtained on an HP-9000/835 computer and they refer to the solution of the 
approximate inverse only. 


Table 3.4. Capacitance values, CPU times and memory use on an HP-9000/835 
when using the numbering scheme shown in Figure 3.11. 


capacitances (10718 F) CPU time memory 

w (UL) Ci C12 C13 C14 Cis (min:sec) (kbyte) 
10 1128 557.0 37.59 14.32 9.13 1:01.1 2323 
7.75 1134 557.1 37.83 17.34 O 48.5 1859 
3.5 1144 557.6 43.65 0 0 31.5 1393 
3.20 LL72. 372.7 0 0 0 14.1 558 
1 1519 0 0 0 0 2.8 93 


Table 3.5. Capacitance values, CPU times and memory use on an HP-9000/835 
when using the numbering scheme shown in Figure 3.12. 


capacitances (107!8 F) CPU time memory 

wth) Cn C12 C13 Cig Cis ___(min:sec) _(kbyte) 
10 1128 557.0 37.59 1493 913 1:022 2279 
8 1129 556.8 37.46 14.23 9.04 54.4 1478 
6 1132 556.1 37.00 13.93 8.75 39.3 864 
4 1142 554.1 35.85 13.27 8.19 22.9 864 
3 1154 551.7 34.86 12.78 7.81 15.0 538 
2 1180 547.4 33.68 12.25 7.37 8.9 228 


In table 3.7, CPU times and memory use for matrix inversion are presented for 
different sizes of the circuit shown in Figure 3.16. The size of the circuit has been 
changed by increasing the length of the conductors and the number of conductors. 
For each circuit, an influence window was used that had an identical size. Beside 
the number of conductors, the length of the conductors, the CPU time and the 
memory use, Table 3.7 also shows for each circuit the number of nodes that was 
generated and the total number of non-zero entries in the elastance matrix that has 
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Table 3.6. Capacitance values, CPU times and memory use on an HP-9000/835 
when using the numbering scheme shown in Figure 3.17. 


capacitances (107!8 F) CPU time memory 

Wx, Wy (HW) C11 C2 C43 Cig C15 __(minisec) _(kbyte) 
10 1128 557.0 37.59 14.93 9.13  1:00.6 2323 
4.4 1148 554.1 36.06 15.87 O 18.4 553 
22 1220 560.1 0 0 0 9.6 184 


been computed (nr. of Greens). Note that the computation times for the different 
circuits are proportional to the size of the circuit, and note that the memory use for 
the different circuits is independent of the size of the circuit. 


Table 3.7. CPU times and memory use on an HP-9000/835 for different sizes of 
the circuit when using a constant window (2u*2\L). 


nr. of length nr. of nr. of CPU time memory 
conductors (UW) mesh nodes Greens (min:sec) (kbyte) 
5 10 220 12250 | 169 
5 20 420 26150 16 169 
10 20 840 55848 33 169 
14 29 1680 122340 1:13 169 
20 41 3360 253872 2531 169 


3.5 Application to extraction 


The 3-D capacitance extraction method has been implemented in the layout-to- 
circuit extraction program SPACE [32,33]. Besides performing extraction tasks 
such as transistor recognition, connectivity extraction, interconnect resistance 
calculation and interconnect capacitance calculation by means of parallel plate 
formulas [31], SPACE has the capability to optionally extract interconnect 
capacitances based on the 3-D capacitance model as described in Sections 3.2-3.4. 
In the current version of the program, any orthogonal three-dimensional conductor 
configuration is handled that is present in a stratified medium as shown in Figure 
3.3. The coupling capacitances from the poly and metal wires to the diffusion 
wires are found by representing the diffusion wires as planar wires with an infinite 
small thickness that are present just above the substrate. Based upon the layout 
description and based upon on a parameter file that specifies the heights and 
thicknesses of the different conductors SPACE first generates a three-dimensional 
representation of the conductors, and then solves the 3-D capacitance model. The 
output of the program is a circuit description containing transistors, resistances 
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and/or capacitances that can directly be simulated by using a circuit simulator like 
SPICE. In order to find an optimal trade-off between accuracy and computation 
time, the user can adjust the fineness of the boundary-element mesh that is 
generated as well as the size of the influence window. 


In Table 3.8 some extraction results are presented for a practical circuit design that 
was extracted by using SPACE. The circuit that was extracted is a CMOS static 
RAM cell developed in a 1 micron technology. The size of the influence window 
that was used was 3u*3u. The boundary-element mesh that was generated for this 
circuit is shown in 3.27. 


Table 3.8. CMOS static RAM cell extraction statistics on an HP-9000/835. 


total CPU time (min:sec) 10:41 


time for matrix inversion 5:25 
time for green evaluation 4:34 
total memory (Mbyte) 6.9 
# nr of mesh nodes 1550 
# nr of Greens 411286 
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Figure 3.27. Mesh for a CMOS static RAM cell as generated by SPACE. 
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4. SWITCH-LEVEL SIMULATION 


4.1 Introduction 


During the design process of integrated circuits, simulation is an important aid to 
verify the correctness of the design. Depending on the level of abstraction of the 
description of the circuit and depending on the simulation model that is used, 
important properties of the circuit can be verified, such as its electrical behavior, 
its timing behavior, its logical behavior, and its functional behavior. Although 
simulation does not prove that the circuit will function correctly under all 
circumstances, it allows the designer to study the combined influence of many 
different design parameters on the behavior of the circuit, and it gives him a clear 
impression of the characteristics of the circuit. 


Different types of simulators can be distinguished, according to the type of circuit 
representation that is simulated, and according to the simulation model that is 
used. A circuit simulator such as SPICE [1] or ASTAP [2] uses as input the 
electrical representation of the circuit, including network details such as 
interconnect resistances and interconnect capacitances. Accurate transistors 
models and numerical techniques are used to compute precise values for voltages 
and currents as a function of time. In consequence, electrical properties can be 
studied such as voltage levels, power dissipation and dynamic behavior. Because 
of the use of much simulation detail, this type of simulator is only suited to 
simulate small and medium sized circuits. 


Timing simulators [3,4,5,6] use simplified transistor models, circuit partitioning 
techniques, and simplified numerical methods to compute voltage waveforms that 
have a lower accuracy than which can be obtained with a circuit simulator, but 
which still provide the necessary timing information. Further, these simulators 
directly simulate the transistor representation of a circuit, but they do not or only 
poorly model detailed electrical effects such as capacitive coupling. The 
advantage of this type of simulator over a circuit simulator is that also large 
circuits can be simulated within an acceptable period of time. 


A gate-level simulator [7,8] uses as input logic gates like NANDs and NORs. 
The nodes in the network are updated during simulation with a logic value like O, 
I or X. The timing of the circuit may in this case be simulated by assigning delay 
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times to the different signal transitions that occur in the circuit. Because of the use 
of simple event-driven Boolean evaluation techniques, these simulators are 
capable of simulating very large circuits in a short space of time. However, there 
is no direct relation between the electrical implementation of the circuit that is 
simulated, and many MOS-specific effects such as bidirectionality of signal flow 
and charge sharing are not well modeled. 


Functional simulators [9, 10] describe the circuit in terms of building blocks such 
as registers, adders and multipliers. They are used in the initial phase of the 
design cycle in order to develop the architecture of the system and to verify the 
communication protocol of the circuit. These types of simulators efficiently 
simulate global circuit behavior, but they bear almost no relation to the transistor- 
level implementation of the circuit. 


In order to combine the advantages of two, or more, of the above types of 
simulators, several other simulation models and techniques have been developed: 
the waveform relaxation technique [11] is used to significantly speed up 
simulation times for digital MOS circuits with almost no loss in accuracy; the 
piecewise linear simulation method [12] is applied to obtain a uniform modeling 
technique for circuit components that are described at a different level of 
abstraction. Another, important, type of such a simulator, which tries to combine 
some of the advantages of a circuit or timing simulator (accuracy, direct 
simulation of the transistor representation of the circuit) with the advantage of a 
gate-level or functional simulator (simulation speed), is a "switch-level simulator". 
A switch-level simulator [13, 14,15] represents a MOS circuit as a set of nodes 
that are connected by transistor switches. It is capable of modeling many different 
MOS-specific effects such as bidirectionality of signal flow, dynamic charge 
storage and resistance division. By using event-driven simulation techniques, a 
simulation speed is obtained that is in the same order of magnitude as the speed of 
a gate-level simulator. Further, by using simple RC time constant evaluations [16] 
a first-order estimate of the timing behavior of the circuit can be obtained. Hence, 
the simulator can be used to directly and quickly simulate the transistor 
representation of a circuit, as for example obtained from a layout-to-circuit 
extraction, on its logic and timing behavior. However, a limitation of this type of 
simulator is that it is not as accurate as a circuit or timing simulator, and the 
simulator may fail to produce correct simulation results for digital circuits that are 
heavily dependent on their analog behavior (e.g. sense amplifiers and bootstrap 
drivers). 


In this chapter, we extensively describe a switch-level simulator. First, in Section 
4.2, we discuss the network model that is used by the switch-level simulator. 
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Second, in Section 4.3, we describe how the switch-level model is used to perform 
a logic simulation in which actual transistor and interconnection parameters are 
used to determine the logic values. Third, in Section 4.4, we show how a timing 
model that accurately represents transient effects like spikes and races is 
incorporated in the switch-level model. Next, in Section 4.5, there is a description 
of how function blocks are used in the network description, thus allowing mixed 
level simulation of circuits that are described at the transistor level, the gate level 
and the functional level, and making the simulator available for many stages in the 
design process. Finally, in Section 4.6, we treat a practical switch-level simulation 
program in which the above models and algorithms have been implemented. 


4.2 Network model 
4.2.1 Introduction 


A important class of switch-level simulators [13, 17,18] uses a MOS network 
model in which abstract values are used to model the transistor impedances as well 
as the node capacitances. For example in [18] each node has a size in the set 
Kk], K2, *** ,Kmax« and each transistor has a strength in the set yj, Y2, °** .Ymaxy- 
The logic value of a node, which is O, I or X, is determined by the logic value of 
the input or supply node to which there is the lowest resistivity path, and/or the 
logic value of neighbor nodes that have the largest size. These simulation models 
can be implemented rather straightforwardly and they have led to speed enhancing 
extensions such as pre-compiling the network to some behavioral function prior to 
simulation [19, 20]. 


To provide more accurate simulation results, and to avoid the dubious 
classification of node capacitances and transistor impedances in sizes and 
strengths, other switch-level simulators have been developed that use network 
models that are based on linear transistor impedances and linear node capacitances 
[14,21,22,23]. In these simulators, during simulation, linear node voltages are 
derived that are, by means of logic threshold voltages, converted to logic values O, 
I and X. With these simulators, it is possible to directly simulate the electrical 
netlist representation for a much wider variety of different circuits. 


Here, we describe a switch-level network model that belongs to the second type 
[22,24]. First, in Section 4.2.2, we give the transistor model and the 
interconnection model that are used by the simulator. Next, in Section 4.2.3 we 
show how the circuit is partitioned during simulation into "channel graphs" (or 
"vicinities") [18,25]. A channel graph is a part of the circuit that can be evaluated 
separatedly from the rest of the circuit without modifying the result of the 
evaluation, and for which inputs and outputs can be indicated. By only evaluating 
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during simulation the channel graphs for which an input is changing, an efficient 
event-driven simulation is performed. Then, in Section 4.2.4, we introduce the 
network node state description that is used by the switch-level model. The 
network node state description that is introduced represents the signal at each node 
by a piece-wise linear minimum and maximum voltage waveform, and allows the 
accurate description of static effects like resistance division and charge sharing, 
and dynamic effects like spikes. Both a mininum and maximum voltage 
waveform are used used (1) to handle the logic value X during simulation, and (2) 
to support a min-max delay simulation. Finally, in Section 4.2.5, we give the 
simulation mechanism that is used by the simulator. 


4.2.2 Transistor model and interconnection model 


The electrical characteristics of a MOS transistor in a digital circuit, and in its 
normal "on" mode of operation, may be approximated by a linear impedance 
between drain and source, and capacitances attached to the gate, drain and source 
of the transistor [26, 16]. Using this information, a switch-level transistor model is 
introduced for a MOS transistor that is shown in figure 4.1. The model has a 
switch and a linear resistance in series between drain and source, and grounded 
capacitances to gate, drain and source. Accurate results of the transistor resistance 
and capacitances depend on the transistor type, the transistor dimensions used, the 
transistor function (e.g. pull-down, pass transistor), and on the type of evaluation 
that is performed (e.g. determining the stable voltages or determining the rise and 
fall times). The state of the transistor is Open, Closed or Undefined, according to 
the state of the switch. This state is derived from the logic value of the gate of the 
transistor according to Table 4.1. 


do d o— 


g o— Be 


Figure 4.1. Transistor model. 


The interconnections in the circuit are modeled by linear resistors and linear 
grounded capacitors. When the original circuit contains coupling capacitances 
these coupling capacitances are first converted into two ground capacitances that 
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Table 4.1. The logic value of the gate of a transistor and the corresponding 
transistor state for different types of transistors (nenh is an n- 
enhancement transistor, penh is a p-enhancement transistor and depl is 
a depletion transistor). 


logic value transistor state 

of the gate nenh penh depl 
O Open Closed Closed 
I Closed Open Closed 
x Undefined Undefined Closed 


are connected to the two nodes to which the coupling capacitance is connected, 
and that have a same value as the value of the coupling capacitance. This way the 
coupling effect between the two nodes is removed but - since the short-circuit 
capacitances of the circuit are unchanged - the timing properties of the circuit 
more or less remain the same. 


4.2.3 Circuit partitioning 


In order to efficiently simulate the behavior of the network by means of event- 
driven simulation techniques, the circuit is partitioned during simulation into 
"channel graphs". Before the definition of a channel graph is given, we first make 
a distinction between the different nodes that occur in the network. 


Definition 4.1 : 
A node in a MOS circuit that is directly connected to a voltage source (i.e. a 
supply node or an input node of the circuit), or to the ground potential, is said to 
be of a node of type Forced. The other nodes in the network are called nodes of 
type Normal. 


A Forced node thus has a potential or logic value that cannot be influenced by 
neighbor nodes. Based on this property and based on the transistor model, the 
following definition of a channel graph (also called vicinity) is given. 


Definition 4.2 : 
A channel graph in a MOS circuit is a maximal set of nodes (vertices) connected 
by transistor drain-source channels and resistor elements (edges) such that each 
node in the graph is reachable from any other node in the graph by traversing 
drain-source channels of transistors that are Closed or Undefined and/or resistor 
elements, and such that no Forced node is crossed. 


The partitioning of a circuit into channel graphs is illustrated in Figure 4.2. The 
channel graphs are bounded by the gates of the transistors, by the nodes of type 
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Forced, and by the drain and source connections of transistors that are Open. The 
partitioning of a circuit into its channel graphs dynamically changes during 
simulation as the transistors change their state. 


ao, i ll 
rf 1? 
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Figure 4.2. Example of partitioning a circuit into channel graphs. The channel 
graphs are denoted by dashed lines. 


From the electrical model that was introduced in Section 4.2.2, it easily follows 
that each channel graph in the circuit is electrically isolated from the rest of the 
circuit. The only interaction with the rest of the circuit and the outside world takes 
place via the gates of the transistors of the graph and the Forced nodes of the 
graph (these are the inputs for the graph), and via the nodes of the graph that are 
connected to the gate of a transistor and the nodes of the graph that are an output 
of the circuit (these are the outputs of the graph). Hence each channel graph can 
be considered as a subcircuit that has inputs and outputs, and for which it is 
possible to determine the (future) values for the nodes in the graph from the values 
of the inputs and from the current values of the nodes in the graph. This leads to 
the following (evident) property for a channel graph. 


Property 4.1: 

Consider a channel graph in a circuit at a time t =t,. The channel graph is not 
disturbed from the outside, e.g. by the switching of a transistor that is part of the 
channel graph or that is adjacent to the channel graph, or by a value transition of 
a Forced node that is part of the graph, until a time tf >f,. Then, from the 
values of the inputs of the channel graph and from the values of the initial 
voltages in the channel graph at t =f, it is possible to determine the voltage as 
a function of time for each node in the channel graph fort; St < fp. 
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This property is the basis of the definition of the state of a node, and for the 
event-driven simulation mechanism as employed by the simulator. 


4.2.4 Signal representation 


In most switch-level simulators the state of a node in the network is constituted by 
a logic value like O, I or X. This provides sufficient information to perform a 
logic simulation but it does not provide an accurate representation for transient 
effects like spikes and races. For example, when a node has just switched from O 
to I, the time to return to O will be much smaller than when the node has been I 
for a longer time. This effect cannot be modeled when using only a logic value 
like O, I or X for the state of a node. Therefore in [21] and [22] switch-level 
simulation models have been proposed in which voltage ramps are used to model 
the transition times for the logic value transitions in the circuit. Here, we will 
follow the model that is given in [22] which defines the state of the node to be 
given by a pair of linear splines that describe the current minimum and maximum 
voltage waveform for that node. Based on this information, it is possible, to store 
the amount of saturation for each signal, and to accurately compute the delay times 
also for the case where the signal has not yet stabilized. Thus, transient effects 
like spikes are more realistically modeled (see also Section 4.4). 


A spline representation for the state of a node in the network is given by the vector 
[i min» SVmin> Tt min, t8tab mins Vmax» SVmax> Tt max, t8tab max |, (4.1) 


where iVmin and ivmax are the initial voltages of the minimum and maximum 
voltage waveform, SV pin and sv max are the stable voltages of the minimum and 
maximum voltage waveform, 7Ttmin and Ttmax are the transition times of the 
minimum and maximum voltage waveform, and fstab pin and tstabmax are the 
stabilization times of the minimum and maximum voltage waveform. The above 
parameters describe a pair of linear splines {e min(t), @ max(t)} that are a function 
of time as follows (see also Figure 4.3) 


f. Wenia for t < tstab min — Tt min 
: ; t — tstab min — Tt min 
WVmin + (SV min — min Tt. 

min 


‘ = 4 
e min (?) for tstaD min —Ttmin <t < ttab mi, 2) 


SVs for t = tstab min 
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PV ae for t < tstab max — Tt max 


t — tstab max — Tt max 
WV max + (SV max — Vmax) Tt 
max 


emax(t)= 9 for tstab mex —Ttmax St < t8taB mage “OO? 


SV ax for t = tstab pax. 
Tt 
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Figure 4.3. Splines functions e max (t) and é min(t) to represent the state of a node. 


The idea is that the spline pair represents an estimation of the minimum and 
maximum voltage waveforms for the node, and that each time the node is 
evaluated a new pair of splines is computed that roughly bound the current rising 
or falling waveform for that node. According to Property 4.1, this result will be 
valid as long as the channel graph is not disturbed from the outside, e.g. by the 
switching of a transistor that is part of the channel graph or that is adjacent to the 
channel graph, or by a logic value transition of a Forced node that is part of the 
graph. The spline pairs are chosen such that the initial values iv pin and (Vv max of a 
spline pair coincidence with the end values of the previous spline pair that was 
used for that node. Thus, the minimum voltage u pin(t) and the maximum voltage 
Umax (t) are continuous over the whole simulation time interval. 


As an example of the representation of the minimum and maximum voltage 
waveform for a node, we consider the voltage waveforms that are shown in Figure 
4.4. When e{2, (t) and e{!,, (t) are the minimum and maximum spline that are 
computed for a particular node at time point t;, where i=0, 1, 2, 3, then the 
minimum voltage upin(t) and the maximum voltage upax(t) of the node are 
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Figure 4.4. Voltage waveforms as formed by different spline representations. 


In order to derive a logic level representation for the state of a node, and in order 
to find the state of the transistors that are connected to the node by their gate, we 
further define a logic value for each node. The logic value of a node is a Boolean 
value as a function of time which is either O (for low voltages), I (for high 
voltages) or X (for unknown). It is derived from the voltage waveforms by using 
a logic threshold voltage V,,,j:-,.. For the moment - a final definition is given in 
Section 4.3.4 - we define the logic value /value of a node as 


| O if Umax (t) < Vswitch 
lvalue = LT ifUmin(t) > Vswitcn (4.4) 
X otherwise. 


The voltage V,,,j:-h corresponds to the logic inversion voltage, and, in practice, for 
circuits the value of V,,,i-n 18 approximately equal to half the value of the supply 
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Figure 4.5. Logic value as a function of the node voltages. 


voltage. As an example, Figure 4.5 shows the logic value as a function of time for 
the voltage waveforms shown in Figure 4.4. We will use this example to discuss 
some of the effects that are modeled by the state of the node. In the beginning the 
node is not yet initialized and the minimum and maximum waveforms are at the 
GND potential and the VDD potential respectively, so that the logic value is X. 
Then, at t=f,, the state of the node is evaluated and a rising spline for the 
minimum voltage is computed. This causes the logic value of the node to change 
from X to I. Next, at =f, both the minimum and maximum waveforms start 
falling and a logic value transition occurs from I to O, which is the normal 
situation for transient effects. For t > f3, the logic value goes from O to I via the 
X value, which occurs because the minimum and maximum waveforms do not rise 
at the same speed. This may be caused by nodes that are in the neighborhood and 
that have not yet be initialized, or because the designer has introduced an 
uncertainty in the transition times (see Section 4.4.4). 


The modeling of a spike with the linear splines is illustrated in Figure 4.6. At 
t=t,, when the logic value of the node is O, a rising voltage waveform is 
computed for the node. The spline that is used to represent this rising voltage 
waveform is drawn by a solid line for tf; <t <ty and by a dotted line for ¢ > fp. 
At t =t2, when the logic value of the node has become I, and when the voltage 
waveform has not yet stabilized, an event occurs that causes to be a falling 
waveform computed for the node. Hence, the dotted part of the waveform does 
not become active to represent the voltage waveform for the node, but, instead, a 
spline is computed at f =f that represents the (falling) voltage waveform for 
t =t>. Note that the time to return from I to O after tf = fy is much smaller than in 
the case where the voltage had stabilized at VDD and where it had fallen with the 
same slope. 
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Figure 4.6. The modeling of a spike with linear splines. 
4.2.5 Simulation mechanism 


In this section we show how an event-driven simulation is performed using the 
switch-level model introduced in the previous sections. Since the simulation 
mechanism evaluates only channel graphs that are disturbed by a logic value 
transition, the simulation mechanism has a computation complexity that is linear 
with the number of logic value transitions in the circuit and, when the average size 
of the channel graphs in the circuit is not related to the size of the circuit, it is in 
principle independent of the size of the circuit. 


A channel graph is evaluated when it is disturbed by the state transition of a 
transistor or by the value transition of a Forced node. The logic value transitions 
that cause these effects are called simulation events. As a channel graph is 
evaluated because a simulation event has occurred, new splines are computed for 
each node in the channel graph in order to obtain an estimate of the voltages in the 
channel graph (see Property 4.1). In consequence, new simulation events are 
possibly found that trigger the evaluation of other channel graphs. This has been 
illustrated in Figure 4.7. Suppose that at t = 0 the logic value at the gate of the n- 
enhancement transistor of the first inverter goes from I to O. This causes a 
simulation event to occur that requires the evaluation of the channel graph that is 
indicated in Figure 4.7a. The evaluation of this channel graph yields an event 
O — I for the input of the second inverter. Thus, the channel graph of the second 
inverter is evaluated and an event I > O is found for the output of the second 
inverter. This process continues until no new event is found and until no input 
signal changes its value. 


An event 6 may be characterized by a triplet {n, t, val}, where n is the node for 
which the event occurs, ¢ is the time for which the event occurs, and val is the next 
logic value. To determine the sequence in which the events that have been 
computed become active, a "simulation eventlist" is maintained. The following 
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Figure 4.7. Simulation mechanism principle. The channel graph that is evaluated 
during each simulation step ((a) and (b)) is indicated by dashed lines. 


operations should be possible for the eventlist: 


schedule_event (6) 
Schedule an event 6 on the eventlist. 


delete_event (n) 
Deletes a previously scheduled event for node n from the eventlist. 


get_next_event () 
Fetches the next event from the eventlist and returns this event. 
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time_next_event ( ) 
Returns the time of occurrence of the next event. 


The operations schedule_event () and delete_event () are performed during the 
evaluation of a channel graph. The eventlist can, for example, be implemented as 
a queue that contains the scheduled events sorted according to their time of 
occurrence. 


In general, several simulation events may occur at the same time. Also, an event 
at t = t,. may cause the scheduling of another event which occurs for the same time 
t., because of zero delay. To handle all these events in the correct order and to 
avoid conflicts, we use the following scheme to dispatch the events that have been 
scheduled on the eventlist for a particular time ¢,: first all events are fetched from 
the eventlist that occur for t = f., the corresponding transistor states are updated, 
and the set of channel graphs that need to be evaluated is determined, second all 
the relevant channel graphs are evaluated. An action like this we will call a 
simulation step. Since first all channel graphs are determined that should be 
evaluated, and then all the evaluations take place, it is assured that within one 
simulation step a channel graph is evaluated at most once. Moreover, it is 
automatically guaranteed in this manner that each channel graph is evaluated with 
the same priority, and that the result of one evaluation of a channel graph does not 
influence the result of another evaluation of a channel graph that occurs within the 
same simulation step. The procedure to perform such a simulation step is given by 
Algorithm 4.1. 


Algorithm 4.2 shows the procedure that executes all simulation steps that are 
necessary for a particular time ¢.. To prevent the simulator from generating 
oscillations, the number of simulation steps that is executed for t = 7, is limited by 
the logic depth of the circuit. Nodes that are still on the eventlist then for f =f, are 
put to X to indicate that their state is ambiguous. 


In Algorithm 4.3 the main simulation loop is shown. After initialization of the 
node states and the transistor states, the eventlist is filled with the logic value 
transitions that occur at the network input nodes. Next, while recursively 
incrementing the current simulation time ¢. to the time of the next event, the 
different simulation time steps are executed. As the channel graphs are evaluated 
new events will be scheduled on the eventlist and/or pending events will be 
deleted or rescheduled (because of a change in their time of occurrence or because 
of a change in the logic value for which they have been scheduled). The 
simulation stops when the eventlist is empty or when the simulation time f, 
exceeds the maximum simulation time fsigp. 
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Algorithm 4.1. Procedure simulation_step. 


procedure simulation_step ( ) 


# S will contain a set of nodes that is such that of each channel graph 
# that needs to be evaluated at least one node is present in S. 
# It is assumed that initially n.evalflag = 0 for all nodes n. 


Si= 2 


while time_next_event () =f, 
6 := get_next_event ( ) 
for all transistors t with t.gate = 6.n 
update t.state according to 6.val 
if t.drain.type = Normal S := S U t.drain 
if t.source.type = Normal S := S U t.source 
if 6.n.type = Forced 
for all transistors t with t.drain = 6.n and t.state # Open 
if t.source.type = Normal S := S U t.source 
for all transistors t with t.source = 6.n and t.state # Open 
if t.drain.type = Normal S := S U t.drain 


for all nodes n in S 
n.evalflag = 1 


for all nodes n in S 
if n.evalflag = 1 
search channel graph g of node n 
evaluate channel graph g 
for all nodes m in channel graph g 
m.evalflag := 0 


4.3 Logic simulation 
4.3.1 Introduction 


In this section how a logic simulation is performed with the switch-level that was 
introduced in Section 4.2 is described. We give simulation algorithms that use 
actual transistor and interconnection parameters to determine the logic values and 
thus correct simulation results are obtained for many different types of digital 
MOS circuits. 
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Algorithm 4.2. Procedure current_time_step. 


procedure current_time_step () 


step :=0 

while time_next_event ( ) =f, and step < logic_depth 
simulation_step () 
Step := Step + 1 


while time_next_event () =f, 
for all nodes n that are on the eventlist for f. 
RAV nA SO 
WAV og HIV = VDD 
simulation_step () 


procedure simulate ( ) 


for all nodes n 
HAV al NS a= O 
WN ae = Thine = VDD 


for all transistors t 
t.state := Undefined 


schedule events of network input nodes 


t. := time_next_event ( ) 
while t,. < tsrop 
current_time_step ( ) 
t. := time_next_event ( ) 


During logic simulation, new stable voltages svmin and sv max are computed for 
each node in a channel graph that is evaluated. To compute these stable voltages 
we use two different algorithms. In Section 4.3.2 how resistance division accounts 
for the effects that are caused by static currents that flow through the channel 
graph is described. In Section 4.3.3 charge-sharing algorithms are given that 
account for the redistribution of the initial charges in the channel graph. By 
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considering best-case and worst-case situations with respect to the state of the 
transistors and the state of the nodes in the channel graph, both algorithms yield a 
minimum and maximum value for the stable voltages for each node in the graph. 
These values are used to obtain the final minimum and maximum value for each 
node by taking the union of both intervals for each node. The algorithms that are 
given are efficient in the sense that their complexity is primarily determined by the 
size of the channel graph. To prevent the algorithms from having a nonlinear time 
complexity we have adopted methods that do no exhaustively test all possible 
input combinations to find the best-case and worst-case situations, but that provide 
a lower and upper bound in approximately linear time complexity. Finally Section 
4.3.4 gives an extension of definition of the logic value of a node that is used to 
determine if the voltage level is sufficiently low or sufficiently high to form a valid 
logic O or a valid logic I. 


4.3.2 Resistance division 


For resistance division, the basic idea is to search for a minimum resistance path 
to Forced nodes with a logic value O, and a minimum resistance paths to Forced 
nodes with a logic value I, and then compute the stable voltages from a resistance 
division. This approach is motivated by (1) that the circuit is usually designed 
such that at least one (dominant) path to VDD or to GND is capable to bring each 
node to its correct logic value, (2) a path search algorithm to find the resistances to 
the Forced nodes will execute faster than e.g. solving the potentials from the set of 
simultaneous equations for the relation between the potentials and currents in the 
channel graph, (3) best-case and worst-case conditions are more straight forwardly 
handled for minimum path algorithms than for more general algorithms. 
Transistors that are parallel and that are both conducting may combined during a 
pre-pass on the channel graph in order to find an closer approximation of the 
stable voltages. To account for Forced nodes with a logic value X and for 
transistors with an Undefined state, best-case and worst-case minimum resistance 
paths are searched by the resistance division algorithm. 


The resistance division algorithm is described in more detail as follows. First, for 
each node in the channel graph we search for (1) a best-case minimum resistance 
paths to Forced nodes with the logic value O, (2) a best-case minimum resistance 
path to Forced nodes with the logic value I, (3) a worst-case minimum resistance 
path to Forced nodes with the logic value O, and (4) a worst-case minimum 
resistance path to Forced nodes with the logic value I. The best-case and worst- 
case paths are found by searching through edges that correspond to Closed state 
transistors or resistors (worst-case), or to edges that correspond to Undefined and 
Closed state transistors or resistors (best-case), and by searching towards Forced 
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nodes with either only the logic value O or the logic value I (worst-case) or either 
the O and X value or the I and X value (best-case). For each different path, the 
resistances for all nodes in the graph may be found by applying a shortest path 
algorithm that starts at the target node(s) and then - by using a wavefront of last 
updated nodes - incrementally computes the minimum path resistance at each node 
[27,28]. The results are summerized in Table 4.2. The minimum resistances for 
each path at each node will be denoted in the sequel by respectively berg, bcry, 
wcrg and wcr;. When, at some node, a path is not connected to an appropriate 
Forced node, the resistance of the path at that point is given the value o. An 
example of the path resistances that are found for a channel graph is given by 
Figure 4.8. 


Table 4.2. Minimum resistance paths that are searched for resistance division. 


path | to Forced | through transistors 
bco O, X Closed, Undefined 


bc; I, X Closed, Undefined 
wcg O Closed 
wc, I Closed 


From Figure 4.8 we note that for some nodes the minimum paths to O and I may, 
over some distance, be running in parallel. This indicates that no static current is 
flowing through that part of the path and that its resistances should not be included 
in the resistance division. Therefore we assign to each node a "steering" node, 
which is the node where the actual resistance division for the node should take 
place. For a node n in a channel graph, its steering node n*’“°" is defined as 
follows. 


Definition 4.3 : 
Let n be a node in a channel graph that has best-case and worst-case mimum 
path resistances bcg, bc7, wcg and wc; according to the above definitions. If for 
node n berg < e and ber; < ©, then the steering node n*““" is found by tracing 
bcg and bc; until the last node where they are together. Otherwise, the steering 


node n“@¢" is equal to n. 


Let berg, bcer;, wcrg and wer, be the path resistances at node node n, and let 


bere", ber}°",, wer" and wcr}'" be the path resistances at node n*°". Then, 
O I O I 


the stable voltages for node n are computed from 
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Figure 4.8. Example of the minimum path resistances that are found for a channel 
graph (the resistance of the depletion transistor is 802 and the 
resistances of the enhancement transistors are all 1Q). 


rc 


VDD if bcrg = 
SVinino 0 if berg # %° and wer, = (4.5a) 
ber eer 
VDD _ otherwise 
Steer steer 


\ berg +wery 


0 if ber; = co 
SV nae * VDD if ber; # °° and wcrg = © (4.5b) 


werge” 


VDD _ otherwise. 
{wer ge" + bere" 

As an example of the capabilities of the above resistance division algorithm we 
consider the CMOS EXOR circuit that is shown in Figure 4.9. The circuit has two 
inputs in 1 and in2 and an output out that is intended to be high when either in 1 is 
high and in2 is low, or when in 1 is low and in2 is high. In all other cases out 
should be low. A switch-level simulator that uses abstract values to model the 
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transistor impedances has difficulties in simulating this circuit [29,30]. When 
in2 =I and in| O —], then a short-circuit path in 2-out-in |bar-GND exists that 
causes a logic value X to be found for node in lbar and node out. In contrast, the 
above resistance division algorithm finds that the potential of node in lbar 
becomes low enough to be a logic O, so that 76 switches off and node out 
receives its correct value O. 


€ 
WN 
—4 102 —4 103 
in 1 10/3 in2 
2.)3 2] SS ae Kite 
Hoe} Hoe) yr 
= in lbar 


w/l 
Figure 4.9. The Pass transistor EXOR gate. 


Another example is given in Figure 4.10 which shows a selector-latch circuit that 
uses resistance division between a saturated and a nonsaturated transistor to obtain 
correct circuit behavior [31]. The functioning of the circuit is as follows: if cl =I 
then out := in 2: if cl = O then out := (inl or out). This behavior is, among other 
things, based on the fact that when cl = I and in2 = O then b is O because T4 is 
saturated (hence its impedance is significantly higher than the impedance of 
transistor 773 although they have the same dimensions). The above resistance 
division algorithm will correctly simulate this circuit when applying an initial 
resistance division with normal impedances to detect that 74 is saturated, and then 
applying a final resistance division where an impedance is used for 74 that 
corresponds to its saturated mode. 


4.3.3 Charge sharing 


The charge-sharing effect becomes significant when the channel graph is not 
connected to a Forced node or when parts of it may be disconnected from Forced 
nodes because of Undefined state transistors. The basic idea behind computing the 
charge-sharings effect is simply to take the total charge of the relevant set of nodes 
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b out 


w/l 
Figure 4.10. Selector-latch circuit. 


and divide it by the total capacitance. Best-case and worst-case conditions are 
caused during the charge-sharing effect by minimum and maximum voltages, and 
by transistors with an Undefined state that partition the channel graph into groups 
of nodes. 


To describe the charge-sharing algorithm in detail we first give the following 
definition. 


Definition 4.4 : 
A group in a channel graph is a maximal set of nodes connected by transistor 
drain-source channels and resistor elements such that each node in the group is 
reachable from any other node in the group by traversing drain-source channels 
of transistors that are Closed and/or resistor elements. 


A group is thus a set of nodes that are always connected to each other and that can 
considered as a unit for charge-sharing evaluations. An example of the 
partitioning of a channel graph into its groups is given by Figure 4.11. From 
Figure 4.11 we see that some groups need not to be considered for the charge- 
sharing effect since they are connected to a Forced node via a resistor and/or 
drain-source channels of transistors that are in the Closed state. For example, in 
Figure 4.11, the stable voltages of the nodes of group 1 are not determined by a 
charge-sharing effect, but, instead, only by the resistance division effect. Hence 
these groups need not further to be considered for the charge-sharing effect. 
When removing these groups from the channel graph, the channel graph will be 
subdivided into agglomerations of groups between which there is no mutual 
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Figure 4.11. Partioning a channel graph into groups and agglomerations. 
influence with respect to the charge-sharing effect. 


Definition 4.5 : 
Consider a channel graph that has been subdivided into groups. Let the groups 
that are directly connected to a Forced node via a Closed state transistor be 
removed from the channel graph. Then, an agglomeration is a maximal set of 
groups that are connected. 


The actual charge-sharing algorithm is now applied to each agglomeration 
separatedly. First, minimum and maximum stable voltages are computed for each 
node for the case where the Undefined state transistors between the different 
groups of the agglomeration are all considered to be Open. The minimum and 
maximum stable voltages that are found for each group 7 in this case are 


~ Ck Uk min (tc) 


QO; min Ke g; 
1 ? 
a = 4.6 
SV min Cap; x Ci (4.6a) 
ke 8; 
0 oa Cy Uk max(tc) 
i Ke g; 
1 1,max Si 
2 = 4.6b 
SV max Cap; x C ( ) 


ke g; 


where Q; min iS the minimum charge of group i, Qj max 1S the maximum charge of 
group i, Cap; is the capacitance of group i, ft. is the current simulation time, 
Ux min(te) and Ug max(t-) are the minimum and maximum voltage of node & at time 
t., Cy is the capacitance of node k, and g; is the set of nodes that belong to group 7. 
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Based on this result, the groups are qualified as O groups, I groups and X groups 
according to 


I if sv bin > V switch 
group 4 O if svhbax < Vewitch (4.7) 


X otherwise. 


Let svOmin be the minimum of the sv}ji,’s of the O and X groups, svimin the 
minimum of the sVin’S of the I groups, svOmax the maximum of the SVnax’S of 
the O groups, and svJmax the maximum of the SVinax’S Of the I and X groups. 
Further, let the group capacitances other than the capacitance of group i be 
summed into Capy, Capg, and Cap;, according the group type found in 4.7. 
Then, in linear time, a second upper bound and a lower bound for the voltages of 
group i are found from 


Svein = minimum { 
Qi min + SvVOmin (Capo + Capx) 


Cap; + Capo + Capx 
Qi min + SvVOmin (Capo + Capy) + svlmin Cap; 


} (4.8a) 
Cap; + Capo + Capx + Cap; 


Sine = maximum { 
Qi max + SvImax (Cap; + Capx) 


Cap; + Capo + Capx 
Qi max + Svimax (Cap; + Capy) + svOmax Capo 


}. (4.8b) 
Cap; + Cap; + Capy + Capg 

The above values may further be adjusted to take into account the topology of the 
agglomeration. This is illustrated in Figure 4.12. The values of {iv min, (Vmax } are 
shown for the three different groups that consist of node 1, 2 and 3 respectively. 
When applying 4.8, the combination of group 1 with the charge of the O group 
(group 3) provides Vein =1.67 for group 1. However, an exchange of charge 
between group | and group 3 will always be via group 2. Therefore, we make the 
following adjustment to the values as found in 4.8. 


We say a group is Strong when both the sv2,,, and SVenax that are found for it, are 
below Vowitcn, or when they are both above V,,,i;-,.. Let svSmin be the minimum of 
the svi.i,’s of the Strong groups and let svSmax be the maximum of the SVeax’S OF 
the Strong groups. Clearly, when there is more than one Strong group in an 
agglomeration, all Strong groups have a value O or they all have a value I. Also, 
when an I group is not connected with an O or X group other than via a Strong 
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{5,5} {5,5} {0, 5} 
1 2 3 
10f ~ | 100f 20f 


Figure 4.12. An example of an agglomeration consisting of three nodes (groups) 
where the initial voltages {iv min, Vmax } of the nodes are shown. 


group with value I (or when an O group is not connected with an I or X group 
other than via a Strong group with value O) then the minimum (maximum) stable 
voltage of such a group will always be determined by a combination of only I 
groups (O groups) or by a combination of an arbitrary set of groups, with at least 
one group that is Strong. Therefore, when there are Strong groups in an 
agglomeration the following adjustments are made to the voltages that are found 
by 4.8. 


1. Assign ’unprotected’ to all groups that are not Strong and that have a value 
unequal to the value of the Strong groups, and assign ’protected’ to all other 
groups. 


2. Set the flag ’unprotected’ for all groups that are not Strong and that are 
connected to a group that is unprotected’ via groups that are not Strong. 


3. If Strong groups have a value I, for groups that are ’protected’ and that are 
not Strong, set sv min to the minimum of sv/min and svSmin. If the Strong 
groups have a value O, for groups that are ’protected’ and that are not 
Strong, set SV max to the maximum of svOmax and svSmax. 


This will provide the final the stable voltages sve ain and SV2 ax for the charge- 
sharing effect. As an example, Table 4.3 shows the different voltages that are 
computed for the different groups in Figure 4.12. 


4.3.4 A check on the voltage levels 


According to the definition as given in Section 4.2, the threshold voltage Vy itcy 
forms an exact partitioning between the logic value O and the logic value I. 
However, the final stable voltages that are computed for a node may be found just 
above or just below V,i;-,. This, in general, does not correspond to a valid logic 
O or I. This situation is illustrated by the circuit that is shown in Figure 4.13, 
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Table 4.3. Stable voltages that are subsequently computed for the agglomeration 
in Figure 4.12. 


group 
1 5) 3 
Rh iae She 55~ - Deo: 105 
Sve SVes | dOTS 745 055 
SV ins SV ena 4,5 4,5 0,5 


which consists of an NMOS inverter for which a wrong ratio of the transistor 
impedances has been chosen. Therefore, the stable voltages of the node are 
computed as 2 Volt. When Vie, = 2.5 Volt, according to the definition in 4.4, 
this will produce an O as the final value. However, a voltage of 2 Volt will in 
practice not fully turn off an n-enhancement transistor that is connected to the 
node by its gate. Therefore, the logic value of the node is more appropriately 
qualified by an X. Similar situations occur, for example, with charge sharing 
when the driving capacitance is too small to fully charge or discharge connected 
nodes. 


BaD: 


iD 


LDV. 


I —|| 2k 


+ OV 


Figure 4.13. Inverter producing an invalid O because of wrong transistor ratios. 


To prevent the simulator from generating invalid logic values we will introduce a 
minimum voltage for the logic value I, which is called V,,j,7, and a maximum 
voltage for the logic value O, which is called Vj,g,9. We then redefine the logic 
value lvalue of a node as 
O iftimax() < Vewitch and (SV max S Vmaxo OF SV min> Vswitch) 
lvalue = LT ifUmin(t) > Vswitcn ANd (SV min 2 Vinint OF SV max SVswitch) (4.9) 


X otherwise. 
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Practical values for V,»j,7 and Vingyo are for example V,,j.7 = 3.5 Volt and Vingxo = 
1.5 Volt. 


4.4 Timing simulation 
4.4.1 Introduction 


For networks that are simulated with a switch-level model, their timing behavior 
may be estimated by using RC constant evaluations [14, 16, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37]. 
In [16,32] a method was proposed where each subcircuit of a MOS circuit 
(channel graph) is represented by an RC tree network consisting of linear 
resistances, linear ground capacitances and a voltage source that is attached to the 
root of the tree network. A lower bound and an upper bound are computed for the 
voltage waveform of each output node in the network. Based upon this work, 
several timing models have been developed that allow one to find realistic delay 
times for signal transitions in MOS circuits [33, 36,37]. The RC tree network 
method was later extended towards networks also containing resistance loops 
[34, 35,38] and towards networks that are not connected to a voltage source but 
that are driven by charge-sharing effects only [39]. 


In the following we will describe how RC constant evaluations are used to find the 
transition times 7? and the stabilization times tstab for the switch-level model that 
was introduced in Section 4.2. Thereby, in order to accurately represent transient 
effects like spikes, the stable voltages of the nodes are made use of as well as the 
initial voltages of the nodes. An RC tree network model rather than a general RC 
network model is chosen since the switch-level model that was introduced in 
Section 4.2 deals with worst-case and best-case situations. For a tree network 
model, it is more or less possible to explicitedly determine for a transistor that has 
an Undefined state whether its Closed state or its Open state contributes to a best- 
case situation or a worst-case situation, while for a general network model this not 
possible without extensively trying all input combinations for all transistors that 
have an Undefined state. First, in Section 4.4.2, we examine how a first-order 
voltage waveform approximation is obtained for a node in an RC network. 
Second, in Section 4.4.3, how this result for an RC tree network is used to 
compute the timing parameters for the switch-level model that was introduced in 
Section 4.2 is described. Further, also in this section, a few examples are given 
that illustrate the accuracy of the timing model. Third, in Section 4.4.4, how a 
min-max delay simulation is performed with the switch-level timing model is 
depicted. 
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4.4.2 First-order waveform approximations in RC networks 


Consider a linear RC network with nodes 1 --: N, a ground capacitance C; 
connected to each node k {k|k=1 --- N}, and a resistance Ry between (some) 
node pairs k,/ {k, /|kK=1-:: N,l=1--: N,k#1}. At t=O the voltages of 
the nodes in the network may have a value different from zero. Our intention is to 
find an approximation for the voltage waveform u;(t) of each node i 
{i|i=1 --- N} for t>0 under the assumption that the network is not disturbed 
from the outside, and by using the spline representation that was introduced in 
Section 4.2.4. As conditions to find the "best approximating" spline e;(t) for the 
potential u;(t) of node i in the RC network we will use 


e;(0) = u;(0) (4.10a) 
e;(ce) = uj (°°) (4.10b) 
J Lei(t) - uj(t) ] dt =0. (4.10c) 
0 


Further, we will use a zero inertial delay time for the approximating spline, hence 


tstab; = Tt;. (4.11) 


= ¢ = C, == C3 == C4 aor 


Figure 4.14. Example of an RC tree network. 
In order to find the desired approximation we first give three definitions. 


Definition 4.6 : 


Consider a linear RC network with nodes 1 ---: N, a ground capacitance C, 
connected to each node k {k|k=1--- N}, and a resistance Ry between 
(some) node pairs k,/ {k, /|k=1-+-: N,l=1-:: N,k#1}. The potential 
as a function of time of each node i {i |i=1 --- N} is given by u,(t). Then 


we define for each node i 
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co 


Thi = | [ ui(ce) — uj(t) ] dt. (4.12) 


Figure 4.15. Interpretation of T/p;. 


Definition 4.7 : 
Consider a linear resistance network with nodes 1 --- N, in which there is at 
least one path via resistances between two nodes of the network, and let 
uy, °** Uy represent the voltages of the nodes in the network andi; --- iy the 
currents that are flowing into the nodes of the resistance network. Then, R,;; for 
each node triplet k,iandj {k, i, jJ/kK=1 °°: Ni=1l ++: Nj=l-:: N fis 
defined as 


uj —u 


Raia i =0, i #0, C=1--- Nj 14h). (4.13) 

Definition 4.8 : 
Consider a linear RC network with nodes 1 --- N, a ground capacitance C, 
connected to each node k {k|k=1--- N}, and a resistance Ry between 
(some) node pairs k,/ {k, /|k=1-+-: N,l=1-::N,k#1}. The potential 
as a function of time of each node k {k|k=1 --- N}, is given by u,(t). Then 


we define for each node pair i, j 


N 
tig = DY Rez Cr Cug(or) — u;(0) ), (4.14) 
k=1 
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where Rj;; is given by definition 4.7. 


As an example of the interpretation of Tp;, see Figure 4.15. When u;(0) = 
({=1--: N), and when the u;(t)’s are normalized such that u;(cc)=1 
(i=1--- N), then Tp; is equal to a value that is known as Elmore’s delay 
[34,40]. For an RC tree network, the value of Rj;; is given by the resistance of the 
portion of the (unique) path between the node j and node /, that is common with 
the (unique) path between the node j and node k. For example, in Figure 4.14 
R4, 6, 1 =R>2+R3. The values of Tp; and 7p; of a node pair i, j relate to the value 
of T;; for this node pair in the following way. 


Theorem 4.2 : 
Consider a linear RC network with nodes 1 ---: N, a ground capacitance C, 
connected to each node k {k|k=1--- N}, and a resistance Ry between 
(some) node pairs k,/ {k, l1|k=1--: N,l=1--: N,k #1}. Then it holds 
that 
Thi — Tpj = ij, (4.15) 


where Tp; and Tp; are given by Definition 4.6 and 7; is given by Definition 4.8. 


Proof: 


Since for two nodes i and j in the RC network it holds that u;(ee) = u;(ce), we may 
write 


co 


Thi — Th; = J (uj(t) - uj(0)) at. (4.16) 
0) 


With i, being the current that is provided by capacitance C;, the right-hand side of 
4.16 can be written as 


co 


J luyj@-u@] d 


II 
| 
on, 8 


o 


ane (4.17) 
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(see Figure 4.16). 


uj(0) 


uj(e2), uj(e) 


u;(0) 


Figure 4.16. Interpretation of Tj}. 


To model channel graphs that are connected to a Forced node and channel graphs 
that are not connected a Forced node, we will in the following consider RC 
networks that are driven by a voltage source, and RC networks that are not 
connected to a voltage source. 


4.4.2.1 RC networks driven by a voltage source 


4 a =. 6 C 
iP = “i a ii C3 i 4 T 5 


Figure 4.17. RC network driven by a voltage source. 


For the case where the RC network is connected to a voltage source we assume 
that a voltage source with a constant potential U is connected to node j of the 
network. Then it follows that 
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Tp; = 9. (4.18) 
Hence from Theorem 4.2 we find 

T pi = Tij- (4.19) 
The boundary conditions 4.10a and 4.10b are satisfied by selecting 

iv; = u;(0) (4.20a) 

SV; =u;(ce) = U. (4.20b) 


This results in 


co co 


J Lei(t) — u(t) ] dt = J [U—u) dt - [ [U-e,(t) | dt 
0 0) 
= Vij 


¥ — “Tt; (U —u;(0) ). (4.21) 


o 


Thus, if we choose 


Ti a (4.22) 
_ == ee . 

‘  U-uj,(0) 

we have found an approximation e;(t) for t 20 for node i that satisfies all three 
conditions 4.10a, 4.10b and 4.10c (see Figure 4.18). 


SV 


u(t) 


> 


0 tstab 


> F 


Figure 4.18. Example of a voltage waveform (solid line), and its spline 
approximation (dashed line). 
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4.4.2.2. RC networks not connected to a voltage source 


To find the appropriate transition times for RC networks that are not connected to 
a voltage source we choose one of the nodes - say node r - as a reference node. 
For the final voltages of the nodes in the RC network we have 


N 
Y uz(O) Cy 
a pena Gi 14 NS: (4.23) 


N 
xy & 
k=1 


From Theorem 4.2 we have 
Thi -Thr=th G=1 ++: N,iFr). (4.24) 


Further, because of conservation of charge, for each time t 
N N 
Dd ueler) Ce = DY uxt) Cy, (4.25) 
ked kai 


from which it follows that 


foe} 


N 
EY Cr [wee — ug(t) | dt =0 (4.26) 
k= 0 


joe 


or 


Gi =0. (4.27) 


i Mz 


e 


k 


From the set of N simultaneous equations that is formed by 4.24 and 4.27 it is 
possible to solve the values of Tp; (i =1 --- N). Similarly to the case where the 
RC network is connected to a voltage source, an appropriate transition time Tt; for 
node i is then found from 


Tt; = I (4.28) 
uj(ee) — u;(0) 
4.4.2.3 Computation of tj; for RC tree networks 
For an RC tree network the constants Ti (i=1--- N) that are necessary to 


compute the transition times for the voltage waveforms, may be computed in a 
time that is linear with the size of the network by using a two-pass algorithm 
[34,27]. An implementation of such an algorithm is given by Algorithm 4.4. 
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Algorithm 4.4. Algorithm to compute 7]; for all nodes i (i= 1 +--+ N) in an RC 
tree network. 


# Node j is the root of the tree network 

# For each node n, n.path denotes the parent of n, 

# n.iv is the initial voltage of n, n.sv is the stable voltage of n, 

#n.C is the capacitance of n, n.R is the resistance between n and its parent, 
# and c is called a child of n if c.path =n. 


for all nodes n that are not a parent 
n.Q" =0 
repeat 
n.O¥ :=n.Q¥ +n.C * (n.sv -n.iv) 
n.path.Q” so n.path.Q” + n.Qr 
n:=n.path 
until one of the children c of n has not yet been visited or n.path = nil 
# now nis the root of the tree 
n.T :=0 
for all children c of n 
assemble (c, n.T) 


procedure assemble (n, T) 


nti=ttnr*nce 
for all children c of n 
assemble (c, n) 


The Algorithm 4.4 is based on the fact that for an RC tree network tj; may 
alternatively be written as 


t= Y Rows YL Gn (mee) — um) ), (4.29) 
le Ti me Q, 


where I’; is the set of nodes that are on the path between i and j, including 7 and 
excluding j, p(/) is the parent node of node / - i.e. the node that is connected to 
node / and that is closer the root node j -, and Q, is the set of nodes, including 7 
that are in the sub-tree of node / - i.e. the nodes that are connected to node j via 
node /. From 4.29 it follows that 
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T= DY Rw DY Cn CUm(9) - Un) ) 


le Ti),j me Q, 


3 Roii,i a Cin ( Um (e) ~ Um» (0) ) 


me Q,; 
= tH + Ryviy,i of,” (4.30) 
where 
OF = YS Cy (tn(09) — Um (0) ) (4.31) 


meQ,; 


is called the load charge of node i. During the first pass of Algorithm 4.4 the 
values for Q are computed by recurrently starting at a leaf node of the tree and 
then accumulating the contributions along the path towards j until a node is met of 
which all children have not yet been visited. During the second pass of Algorithm 
4.4 the values i (i =1 --- N) are incrementally assembled from the values at the 
parent nodes, the resistances at the nodes, and the load charges at the nodes, 
thereby starting at the root node j of the tree. Since each node is visited only once 
during each pass of the algorithm, the algorithm has a computation complexity 
that is linear with the number of nodes. 


4.4.3 Connection with the switch-level model 


In the following we will describe how the above theory is utilized in the switch- 
level model that was introduced in Section 4.2. Therefore we will consider the 
case where the relevant circuit part has transistors with an Undefined state, where 
it has Forced nodes with an X value, and/or where it has minimum and maximum 
node voltages that are not equal. We will present a solution that is based on an RC 
tree network model for the channel graph. Further - as a closer approximation of 
the reality - we will use in the formulas given in Section 4.4.2 for the stable 
voltages u;(c°) of the nodes, the stable voltages that were found with the resistance 
division and charge-sharing algorithms (see Section 4.3). Also, at the end of this 
section, a few examples will be given that illustrate the accuracy of the timing 
model. 


Suppose we want to find the rise times for the nodes of a channel graph that is 
connected to one or more Forced nodes that have a value I or X. This is achieved 
by first searching for each node in the channel graph for a best-case minimum 
resistance path to Forced with a logic value either I or X, thereby going through 
transistors that are Closed or Undefined, and a worst-case minimum resistance 
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path to Forced node with a logic value I, thereby going through transistors that are 
Closed. For the nodes that do not have a worst-case minimum resistance path to I 
an additional path search is done, thereby using the paths that were found from the 
above results and thereby also going through transistors that have an Undefined 
state. Thus, for both the worst-case path and the best-case path, the channel graph 
will automatically be partitioned as a tree network, whereby the root of one tree is 
respectively the coalescing of all Forced nodes with a value I, or the coalescing of 
all Forced nodes with either a value I or X. 


Then the Tj;’s are computed to find the rise times of the minimum and maximum 
voltage waveforms by applying the two-pass algorithm as given by Algorithm 4.4. 
In order to meet the requirements for the minimum and maximum voltage 
waveform, the maximum voltage waveforms are computed such that they rise as 
fast as possible, while the minimum voltage waveforms are computed such that 
they rise as slowly as possible. This is achieved as follows. 


a. or the rise times of the maximum voltage waveforms, during the first pass 

of Algorithm 4.16, the charges ch = > Gn (5m, max — Ym, max ) are 
me Q,; 

accumulated based on the worst-case minimum resistance path. If the 
worst-case path goes through an Undefined state transistor, the accumulated 
charge is only carried to the next node if its value is less than zero. Then, 
during the second pass of Algorithm 4.16, the tj;’s are computed by 
backtracing the best-case minimum resistance path. 


b. For the rise times of the minimum voltage waveforms during the first pass 

of Algorithm 4.16, the charges Ce = DY Cn (5m, min — m,min ) are 
me Q,; 

accumulated based on the best-case minimum resistance path. If the best- 
case path goes through an Undefined state transistor, the accumulated 
charge is only carried to the next node if its value is larger than zero. Then, 
during the second pass of Algorithm 4.16, the Tj;’s are computed by 
backtracing the worst-case minimum resistance path. 


In a similar way, the fall times are computed for the minimum and maximum 
voltage waveforms for the case when the channel graph is driven by at least one 
Forced node with a value O or X. The best-case and worst-case conditions are 
chosen to obtain slowly falling minimum voltage waveforms and to obtain fast 
falling maximum voltage waveforms. 


When the channel graph does not have a Forced node with a value O or X 
connected to it when falling voltages are computed, or when it has not a Forced 
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node with a value I or X connected to it when rising voltages are computed, the 
transition times are evaluated based on the RC network model that is not 
connected to a voltage source. When computing the rise times, the node k with the 
largest value value Cy ivmax 1s thereby selected as the reference node, and when 
computing the fall times, the node k with the largest value C; ( VDD — iV pin ) 18 
thereby selected as the reference node. With the reference node being the root of 
the tree we then apply the same algorithms as for the case where the channel graph 
is connected to one or more Forced nodes. 


To find an indication of the accuracy that can be obtained when using the switch- 
level timing model, the RC method has been applied to two different NMOS 
circuits to compute the delay times. The circuits are shown in Figure 4.19 and 
Figure 4.20. The resistances and capacitances of the transistor models that were 
used for these circuits were obtained from calibrations on the results that were 
obtained for inverter chains to which different kinds of network elements had 
subsequently been added [41]. For each node in a circuit, the delay time was 
measured as the time when the signal value reaches half the value of the supply 
voltage. In order to obtain an estimate of the accuracy of the results that were 
obtained when using the RC method, the results have been compared with the 
results that were obtained for the same circuit with the circuit simulator SPICE. 
The results are presented in Table 4.4, Table 4.5. Table 4.6 and Table 4.7. Note 
that the errors that are found in this case are about 10-20 %. In general, for 
circuits that differ markedly from standard MOS structures like and-or-invert gates 
and pass-transistor logic, a much larger error may be found. 


4.4.4 Min-max delay simulation 


Apart from modeling the X state of the nodes in the network, a different minimum 
and maximum voltage waveform for a node may also be used to model possible 
uncertainties in the transition times for the node. This can show the existence of 
circuit problems like race conditions and spikes. As an example we consider the 
subcircuit that is shown in Figure 4.21. If the designer has designed the total 
circuit such that at a certain moment first aO — I and then b O I, thenc I> O, 
the value of d will remain I, and the final value of c will be O. If - because of a 
slight difference in delay times in the rest of the circuit - first b O — I and then a 
O — I, then d will hold the value of c at I, and the final value of c will be I. Hence 
a critical race condition exists for the signals a and b which causes that the value 
of c is dependent on the relative delay times in the circuit. 


Generally, a problem as described above will not be revealed by means of 
simulation since the relative delay times in the circuit may turn out as required for 
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Figure 4.19. Test circuit 1. 
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Figure 4.20. Test circuit 2. 
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the correct behavior of the circuit, see the simulation results for the latch circuit 
that are shown in Figure 4.22. One way of detecting the above type of possible 
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Table 4.4. Delay times for the circuit in Figure 4.19, rising input. 


delay in nsec. 
node RC-method SPICE %error 


5 0.8 0.6 25.0 
4 Zn Zak 4.8 
8 10.1 8.8 14.7 
9 12.7 11.2 13.4 
11 13.9 1239 ay 


Table 4.5. Delay times for the circuit in Figure 4.19, falling input. 


delay in nsec. 
node RC-method SPICE %error 


ce) 1.5 1.6 -6.3 
4 ea | 2.0 5.0 
8 19.8 16.1 23.0 
9 219 21.2 3.3 
11 25M 2S.) 9 


Table 4.6. Delay times for the circuit in Figure 4.20, rising input. 


delay in nsec. 
node RC-method SPICE %error 


i) 0.6 0.6 0.0 
ai 4.7 5.1 -7.8 
8 5.4 5.8 -6.9 
15 18.8 172 933 
16 20.0 1937 1 


Table 4.7. Delay times for the circuit in Figure 4.20, falling input. 


delay in nsec. 
node RC-method SPICE %error 


3 2.2 2.4 -8.3 
7 4.1 3.9 5.1 
8 6.0 5.6 7.1 
15 12.0 10.2 17.6 
16 15.2 Ike oy 10.9 


design errors is to use a ternary simulation model [42, 43]. In this model, when at 
a particular moment one or more inputs changes its value, the values of these 
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Figure 4.21. A latch circuit with race conditions. 


0 


| | 
5e-9 10e-9 15e-9 


Figure 4.22. A correct simulation result for the circuit in Figure 4.21. 


inputs are first set to X. During this phase, which is called the transition phase, a 
stabilization of the network is computed in which the X value is assigned to all 
nodes that are dependent on the values of the inputs that are changing. Then, 
during a second phase, which is called the stabilization phase, the final values are 
applied to the inputs. Now, all nodes in the network that became X during the 
transition phase become O or I, except for the nodes whose final value is not 
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explicitedly determined by the value(s) of one or more input nodes. Thus, for all 
nodes in the network whose final value is dependent on the relative propagation 
times in the circuit, the final value will be X. These will be the nodes that are in a 
feedback loop in which an X value has been locked during the transition phase 
(see Figure 4.23a), the nodes that have become X during the transition phase and 
that become isolated from Forced nodes during the stabilization phase (see Figure 
4.23b), and all nodes whose value is dependent on the value of these nodes. As an 
example Table 4.8 shows the signal values that are subsequently computed for the 
latch circuit when applying a ternary simulation model. 


h Tk 


Ke! tt O O 
- = ie fie. 5@ ile 
[ 7 2 
I | 
x | 
— 
(a) (b) 


Figure 4.23. Different possibilities to store an X value in a circuit, (a) in a 
feedback loop, (b) isolated from inputs nodes. 


With the ternary simulation model it is possible to detect every race condition that 
occurs for the specified input pattern. Moreover, a potential spike on a node is 
indicated by a sequence of the form O-X-O or I-X-I. A disadvantage of the 
ternary simulation model however is that does not take into account the qualitative 
aspects of the race conditions. For circuits that have race conditions that, in 
practice, will not give any problems - because of practical upper and lower bounds 
for the delay times - the method will produce simulation results that may be much 
too pessimistic. A more realistic model is therefore obtained by using a delay 
model in which minimum and maximum values are employed for the delay times. 
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Table 4.8. Signal values that are computed for the latch circuit shown in Figure 
4.21 when using a ternary simulation model. 


a bec  d 
initial Oo oO I I 
transition phase xX xX I I 
xX xX XK X 
stabilization phase I I xk xX 


This may be achieved in the switch-level timing model by using different 
transition times for the minimum and maximum voltage waveforms. The rising 
maximum voltage waveforms and the falling minimum voltage waveforms are 
thereby multiplied by a minimum deviation factor to speed them up by a 
proportional value, and the falling maximum voltage waveforms and the rising 
minimum voltage waveforms are thereby multiplied by a maximum deviation 
factor to slow them down by a proportional value. Then, for each signal 
transition, the signal will have an intermediate X value, and the X value will be the 
final value if (1) the node is in a feedback loop in the circuit in which X value is 
present long enough to be locked in the loop, (2) the node becomes isolated from a 
Forced node while it is an X state, or (3) the value of the node is dependent on the 
value of one or more nodes that are mentioned under (1) and (2). Also, an X value 
will appear as a temporary value at a node that would have normally remained O 
or I, indicating a potential spike, if one or more signals that control the value of 
the node are X for a sufficiently long period of time. 


The above is illustrated by the simulation results for the latch circuit that are 
shown in Figure 4.24. For the simulation results shown in Figure 4.24, the same 
input pattern was applied to the latch circuit as that shown in Figure 4.22, but now 
the transition times that are found during simulation have been multiplied by 0.85 
to obtain a minimum value and by 1.15 to obtain a maximum value. From the 
results shown in Figure 4.24 it is noted that at a certain moment both node c and 
node d have an X value, and that the X value is locked in the loop c-d. In Figure 
4.25 the same simulation results are presented, but now for the case where the 
difference in the delay between node a and and node b has been increased. For 
this case no particular moment exists during which both c and d are X, and the 
circuit will reach a final state where c and d have the correct values. Thus in this 
case the race condition not critical. However, at node d a spike is visible that 
might cause some problems in other parts of the circuit. The limitations of the 
switch-level min-max delay model are that (1) the model does not take into 
account a possible correlation between the different signals that cause the race 
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condition, and (2) the algorithms that update the spline pairs are based on best- 
case/worst-case conditions that on some occasions may produce simulation results 
that are overly pessimistic. 
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Figure 4.24. A min-max delay simulation that yields X values because of a 
critical race condition. 
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Figure 4.25. A min-max delay simulation that produces correct simulation results. 
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4.5 Functional simulation 


With functional simulation, the circuit that is simulated is divided up into parts 
that have a specific (high-level) function - e.g. multipliers, full-adders and 
registers - and the behavior of each of these parts is described in a high-level 
description language. In addition, a gate-level simulation may be considered as a 
special form of functional simulation where the circuit is divided up into small 
subcircuits like NANDs and NORs, and where the behavior of each of these 
subcircuits has been predefined. A functional simulation, or a mixed transistor, 
gate and/or functional level simulation, is executed (1) to simulate circuits that are 
not yet (fully) implemented at the transistor level or (2), if the circuit parts are, 
without significant loss of accuracy, replaced by their functional equivalence, to 
increase the simulation speed. Further, since the circuit is described at different 
levels of abstraction, a mixed functional, gate and transistor level simulator is a 
valuable verification tool during many stages of the design process. 


Below we will describe how the switch-level model that was introduced in the 
previous sections is extended to support functional simulation, and thus also gate- 
level simulation. In Section 4.5.1 the behavioral model is described that is used to 
model the behavior of parts of digital circuits, and in Section 4.5.2 how this 
behavioral model is connected with the switch-level network model, e.g. to model 
output resistance and delay times, is discussed. 


4.5.1 Behavioral model 


A part of a circuit that is described at the functional level can be considered as a 
network element that, according to some high-level behavioral description, defines 
a relation between the values of its input terminals, the values of its state variables 
and the values of its output terminals [44,45]. When / denotes the vector of the 
values of the input terminals, O denotes the vector of the values of the output 
terminals, and S is the vector of the values of the state variables of the function 
block, then the function block defines the values of the output terminals and the 
state variables to be dependent on the values of the input terminals and the state 
variables according to 


[OS =fd 8S). (4.32) 


The function fis in practice defined in a high-level description language like C or 
Pascal [10,46]. When the function block describes an asynchronous cell, 
expression 4.32 is evaluated each time when the value of one the input terminals 
or one of the state variables changes. When the function block describes a clocked 
or synchronous cell (i.e. a finite state machine [26]) expression 4.32 is evaluated 
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only when the value of an input terminal that is a clock signal changes. Further, 
with each value transition of a state variable or an output terminal, a delay time 
may be associated. As an example, Figure 4.26b shows the behavioral model for 
the OR circuit shown in Figure 4.26a, where the function fis described as follows: 


out =a or b. (4.33) 
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Figure 4.26. CMOS OR cell (a), its functional representation (b), and the network 
model of the function block (c). 


4.5.2 Network model 


Each instance of a function block stores a set of values that is given by the values 
of the state variables of the function block and the values of the output terminals 
of the function block. In the network, each of these values may be modeled by a 
node that has a value equal to the value that is stored by the state variable or 
output terminal. The nodes are of type Forced since their value is unilaterally 
determined from the values of the input terminals and the state variables of the 
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function block. The function block interacts with the other parts of the network 
via its input terminals and via its output terminals. To model the output resistance 
of each output terminal, a resistor may be associated with each output of a 
function block, and to model the capacitive load of the input terminals and the 
output terminals, a capacitor may be associated with each input terminal and each 
output terminal of a function block. Based upon the above notations, the function 
block is represented in the switch-level simulation model by a network element 
shown in Figure 4.27. For the network model of the function block shown in 
Figure 4.27, which has K inputs, L state variables and M outputs, 71,12, --- iK 
are the input terminals of the function block, s1, 52, --- sZ are the nodes that 
store the values of the state variables of the function block, v1, v2, --- vM are 
the nodes that store the values of the output terminals of the function block, o 1, 
02, :** oM are the output terminals themselves, C;;, C;2, °°* Cix represent the 
load capacitances of the function block at the input terminals, C,;, Co2, °°* Com 
represent the load capacitances of the function block at the output terminals, R, 1, 
Ro2, °** Rom are the output resistances of the output terminals, tg51, ta,52, °°" 
task are the delay times that associated with the value transitions at the state 
variables, and tg 61, td,o2, °** tdon are the delay times that are associated with the 
value transitions at the output terminals. 
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Figure 4.27. General function block network model. 


The values of each of the parameters shown in Figure 4.27 may be dependent on 
the values of the input terminals and the values of the state variables. To 
accurately model delay times for situations where multiple events occur for the 
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inputs of one function block within a short period of time, a similar state 
description may be used for the internal nodes of the function block as for the 
other nodes in the network (see Section 4.2.4). 


As an example of a network model for a function block, Figure 4.26c shows the 
network model for the function block that is shown in Figure 4.26b. The 
capacitance C, represents the gate capacitance of the upper p-enhancement 
transistor of the OR gate in Figure 4.26a plus the gate capacitance of the right n- 
enhancement transistor of the OR gate in Figure 4.26a. The capacitance Cy 
represents the gate capacitance of the lower p-enhancement transistor of the OR 
gate in Figure 4.26a plus the gate capacitance of the left n-enhancement transistor 
of the OR gate in Figure 4.26a. The capacitance C,,; represents the sum of the 
drain-source capacitances at node out in Figure 4.26a. The resistance Roy 
represents either the impedance of the p-enhancement transistor of the inverter in 
Figure 4.26a or the impedance of the n-enhancement transistor of the inverter in 
Figure 4.26a, depending on the value of the output out. The delay time fy 4,; in 
Figure 4.26c is equal to the delay time between node a (or node b) and node c in 
Figure 4.26a. 


Algorithm 4.5 shows the extension for the switch-level simulation mechanism that 
is necessary to simulate networks that also contain function blocks. Algorithm 4.5 
consists of the simulation step given by Algorithm 4.1, but now with an extension 
to evaluate the different instances of the function blocks that occur in the network. 
With Algorithm 4.5 it is assumed that the state variables and the output values of 
each instance of a function block are implemented as nodes. In order to prevent 
the result of an evaluation of one function block influencing the result of an 
evaluation of another function block within the same simulation step, a variable 
*value’ is introduced for each node that stores the current value for that node. The 
variable ’value’ of a node is updated at the beginning of a new simulation step 
when an event occurs for that node. 


4.6 A practical switch-level simulation program 


Most of the above simulation models and algorithms have been implemented in a 
switch-level simulation program called SLS [27, 24, 47,48, 49]. The SLS simulator 
has been integrated in the Nelsis VLSI design system [50, 51] and it has been used 
extensively during the design of many (large) digital MOS circuits [52]. 


The usage of the SLS simulator within the design system is illustrated in Figure 
4.28. The circuit that is simulated by SLS is described in the data base by a 
hierarchical network description containing transistors, resistors, capacitors, gate- 
level elements and/or function blocks. Information about this description is 
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Algorithm 4.5. Modified procedure simulation_step to simulate networks with 
function blocks. 


procedure simulation_step ( ) 


# S will contain a set of nodes that is such that of each channel graph 
# that needs to be evaluated at least one node is present in S. 

# It is assumed that initially n.evalflag = 0 for all nodes n 

# F will contain the set of function instances that should be evaluated. 


S's, Ft @ 


while time_next_event () =f, 
6 := get_next_event ( ) 
6.n.value := 6.val 
for all transistors t with t.gate = 6.n 
update t.state according to 6.val 
if t.drain.type = Normal S := S U t.drain 
if t.source.type = Normal S := S U t.source 
if 6.n.type = Forced 
for all transistors t with t.drain = 6.n and t.state # Open 
if t.source.type = Normal S := S U t.source 
for all transistors t with t.source = 6.n and t.state # Open 
if t.drain.type = Normal S := S U t.drain 
for all function instances f that have an input connected to n 
or that have a state variable that is n 
F:i=Fuof 


for all nodes n in S 
n.evalflag := 1 


for all nodes n in S 
if n.evalflag = 1 
search channel graph g of node n 
evaluate channel graph g 
for all nodes m in channel graph g 
m.evalflag := 0 


for all function instances fin F 
evaluate function instance f 
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maintained by the design system such as the different parts in which the total 
circuit is subdivided, their creation dates, how these parts were created, and their 
verification statuses [51]. One possibility to enter (a part of) a circuit description 
into the data base is by providing a textual description of the circuit. This option 
is used to describe the behavior of function blocks and to the transport circuit 
descriptions between different design data bases. Another possibility consists of 
drawing the circuit diagram of the circuit with a schematic entry program [53]. A 
third possibility is by using a layout-to-circuit extraction program [54], which is 
applied to obtain the circuit from its layout description, including layout parasitics 
such as wire capacitances and wire resistances. 


ie database 
designer |” interface 
/ programs 


circuit 
diagram 


circuit 


extractor 


4 SLS Le ethan 


Figure 4.28. The program SLS in a design environment. 


To simulate a circuit, the SLS simulator can be used at three different levels. The 
first level uses a simulation model as described in [18] and models transistor 
impedances and node capacitances by abstract values. This level is used to 
simulate circuits for which no transistor dimensions and network capacitances are 
available or for which they are irrelevant. The second level uses the resistance 
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division and charge-sharing algorithms described in Section 4.3, and it takes into 
account the precise parameters for the transistor impedances and the node 
capacitances. This level is used to simulate circuits for which correct behavior is 
dependent on resistance division effects between transistors of the same type 
and/or on charge-sharing effects. The third level extends the second level in that it 
computes also the rise and fall times of the signals. This level is used to simulate 
the logic behavior as well as the timing behavior of the circuit. Additionally, a 
min-max delay simulation can be done at level 3 to study the influence of 
parameter variations on the simulation results and to verify the circuit on race 
conditions. This requires the specification of a minimum proportional value for 
the signal transition times, and a specification of a maximum proportional value 
for the signal transition times. 


Figure 4.29 shows simulation output for an 8-bit NMOS random counter circuit, 
containing 149 transistors, that was simulated using SPICE version 2g3. The 
simulation took 39 minutes and 41.3 seconds CPU time on an HP-9000/840 
computer. As a comparison, Figure 4.30 shows the results for the same 
simulation, but now for the case where the circuit was simulated using SLS at level 
3. In this case, the simulation took, also on an HP-9000/840 computer, only 2.4 
seconds CPU time. In Table 4.9 CPU times are shown for some other typical 
simulations carried out with SLS. All times were obtained on an HP-9000/840 
computer. Filter, multiplier and cordic [55] were all fully simulated at the 
transistor level, while clp [52], in addition, had its environment simulated at the 
functional level. 


Table 4.9. CPU times for simulations using SLS on an HP-9000/840 computer. 


circuit transistors clock level CPU time 
cycles (min:sec) 
filter 1278 50 1 7.6 
1278 50 2 14.9 
1278 50 3 22.1 
multiplier 5376 22 3 1:05 
cordic processor 63416 DD 3 64:09 
clp processor 20082 2442 2 386:36 
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Figure 4.29. Simulation results for an 8-bit random counter circuit using SPICE 


(39 min. 41.3 sec. CPU time on an HP-9000/840 computer). 
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Figure 4.30. Simulation results for an 8-bit random counter circuit using SLS (2.4 


sec. CPU time on an HP-9000/840 computer). 
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Summary 


Because of the great complexity and the high fabrication costs of VLSI circuits, it 
is necessary to thoroughly verify the behavior of these circuits before they are 
fabricated. In addition to obvious errors such as wrong or incomplete connections 
between different parts of the circuit, electrical errors may occur because of 
physical limitations such as too great a drop in voltage along supply lines, too 
large delay time values, and unintended capacitive coupling effects between 
different interconnections. In order to efficiently and accurately verify a design of 
an integrated circuit for these types of errors, low-complexity but sufficiently 
accurate models are required that are easily incorporated in computer programs for 
Computer Aided Design (CAD). In this thesis, three such modeling techniques 
are described each of which models some important aspect of the behavior of 
(V)LSI circuits. 


In Chapter 2 the modeling of the resistive effects of the interconnections in 
integrated circuits is first discussed. In addition to the resistances of the 
interconnections, also the distributed capacitive effects are important in 
characterizing the transmission behavior of the interconnections, and are covered 
next. In this thesis, a modeling technique is described that is based on a finite- 
element technique and that allows one to find low-complexity, lumped, RC models 
that accurately represent the resistive effects of the interconnections and their 
distributed capacitive effects. The method uses a finite-element mesh to first 
construct an RC network that models the distributed RC effects in detail. Then 
this complex RC network is transformed into a simple RC network, which is more 
tractable for verification purposes, by repeatedly eliminating nodes from the 
network. During each elimination step it is ensured that the Elmore or first-order 
time constants between the terminals of each interconnection are preserved. This 
guarantees that the electrical transfer function of the final network closely matches 
the electrical transfer function of the initial network and, consequently, that of the 
distributed RC interconnect. The method is efficiently applied in a layout-to- 
circuit extraction program which moves a scanline over the layout and executes all 
operations on a relatively small collection of layout objects tied to the scanline. 
An implementation of the method has been done in the layout-to-circuit extractor 
called SPACE, and experimental results are shown with respect to extraction times, 
memory usage, and accuracy. 


In Chapter 3 the computation of three-dimensional capacitive effects of 
interconnections in VLSI circuits is considered. The 3-D capacitive effects of 
interconnections are especially important in submicron VLSI circuits since the 
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vertical dimensions of the interconnections in these circuits are in the same order 
of magnitude as the minimum feature sizes in the horizontal direction. A method 
is described that is based on a boundary-element technique, and that solves a 3-D 
capacitance model in a time that is linear with the size of the circuit and with a 
memory usage that is constant. The method uses a special application of the Schur 
algorithm to approximately solve the Green’s function integral equations that 
result from using the boundary-element technique. Instead of inverting the full 
matrix that relates to the set of integral equations, the Schur algorithm finds an 
approximate matrix, so that (1) the complexity of the capacitance model is reduced 
- small capacitances between conductors that are far-apart are not computed - and 
(2) memory and computation complexities of the method are reduced. It is shown 
how the Schur algorithm is applied to efficiently solve the 3-D interconnect 
capacitances of an arbitrary conductor configuration, and how pipelining and 
parallelization of the algorithm are used to further reduce the memory 
requirements and the computation time of the method. Further, this method has 
been implemented in the layout-to-circuit extraction program SPACE to 
demonstrate the applicability of the method and to provide experimental results. 


Finally, Chapter 4 discusses the simulation of the logic and timing behavior of 
large digital MOS circuits, using the models of the previous chapters. The 
simulation model that is presented is based on a "switch-level model" and it allows 
one to quickly obtain an estimate of the logic and timing behavior of a VLSI 
circuit, based on actual transistor and interconnection parameters. The simulation 
uses a transistor model in which each MOS transistor is modeled by a gate-voltage 
controlled switch in series with a resistor between drain and source. Each node in 
the network has a capacitance to ground connected to it. In addition to a logic 
value O, I or X that is associated with it, each node stores a set of parameters that 
describes the current rising or falling waveform for that node. This waveform is 
used to obtain a first-order approximation for the real voltage waveform, and thus 
to accurately represent transient effects like spikes and races. To achieve the 
desired simulation speed, the first-order voltage waveform approximations are 
computed by means of simple resistance division and charge-sharing computations 
and by means of first-order time-constant evaluations. Both a minimum and 
maximum voltage waveform are computed for each node (1) to model the logical 
X state, and (2) to model the influence of the variations of circuit parameters and 
the accuracy. The switch-level models have been incorporated in a switch-level 
simulator called SLS which has been used during the design of many VLSI 
circuits. 
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Samenvatting 


De grote complexiteit en de hoge fabricage kosten van VLSI schakelingen maken 
het noodzakelijk dat het gedrag van deze schakelingen uitgebreid geverifieerd 
wordt voordat wordt overgegaan tot fabricage. Behalve voor de hand liggende 
fouten zoals verkeerde of onvolledige verbindingen tussen verschillende gedeelten 
van het circuit kunnen elektrische fouten optreden die te wijten zijn aan fysische 
beperkingen zoals te grote potentiaal verschillen langs voedingslijnen, te grote 
waarden voor vertragingstijden, en onbedoelde capacitieve koppelingseffecten 
tussen de verbindingen. Om een ontwerp van een geintegreerde schakeling op een 
efficiente en nauwkeurige manier op deze fouten te kunnen controleren zijn 
modellen nodig die een lage complexiteit hebben, die voldoende nauwkeurig zijn, 
en die gemakkelijk kunnen worden ingebouwd in computer programma’s voor 
computer-gestuurd ontwerp (CAD). In dit proefschrift worden drie van deze 
modelleringstechnieken besproken die elk een belangrijk aspect van het gedrag 
van VLSI schakelingen modelleren. 


In hoofdstuk 2 wordt eerst het modelleren van de weerstandseffecten in de 
verbindingen van geintegreerde schakelingen besproken. Behalve de weerstanden 
van de verbindingen zijn ook de gedistribueerde capacitieve effecten van belang 
bij het karakteriseren van het transmissie gedrag van de verbindingen, en daarom 
wordt vervolgens ook dit onderwerp behandeld. In dit proefschrift wordt een 
modelleringstechniek beschreven die gebaseerd is op een eindige elementen 
methode, en die het mogelijk maakt om RC modellen met een lage complexiteit af 
te leiden welke nauwkeurig de weerstandseffecten van de verbindingen en de 
gedistribueerde capacitieve effecten van de verbindingen representeren. De 
methode maakt gebruik van een opdeling in eindige elementen om eerst een RC 
netwerk te construeren dat de gedistribueerde RC effecten op gedetailleerd niveau 
modelleerd. Daarna wordt dit complexe RC netwerk getransformeerd naar een 
eenvoudig RC netwerk, dat beter geschikt is verificatie doeleinden, door 
herhaardelijk knopen uit het netwerk te elimineren. Tijdens elke eliminatie stap 
wordt er voor gezorgd dat de Elmore of eerste orde tijdsconstante tussen de 
aansluitpinnen van elke verbinding gelijk blijft. Dit garandeert dat de elektrische 
overdrachtsfunktie van het uiteindelijke netwerk nauwkeurig overeenkomt met de 
elektrische overdrachtsfunktie van het initieéle netwerk en, dientengevolge, met die 
van de gedistribueerde RC lijn. De methode kan op een efficiénte manier worden 
toegepast in een layout-naar-circuit extractie programma, dat een scan-lijn over de 
layout laat voortbewegen, en dat alle operaties uitvoert op een relatief kleine 
verzameling layout objecten die aan de scan-lijn gekoppeld zijn. Een 
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implementatie van de methode is gedaan in de layout-naar-circuit extractor SPACE 
en experimentele resultaten worden getoond betreffende  extractie-tijden, 
geheugen-gebruik en nauwkeurigheid. 


In hoofdstuk 3 wordt de berekening van drie dimensionele capacitieve effecten 
van verbindingen in VLSI schakelingen behandeld. De 3-D capacitieve effecten 
van verbindingen zijn vooral van belang voor submicron VLSI schakelingen 
omdat de verticale afmetingen van de verbindingen in deze schakelingen in 
dezelfde orde van grootte zijn als de minimum afmetingen in de horizontale 
richting. Een methode wordt beschreven welke gebaseerd is op een grensvlak 
methode, en welke het mogelijk maakt een 3-D capaciteitsmodel op te lossen in 
een tijd die lineair is met de grootte van de schakeling, en met een constant 
geheugen gebruik. De methode maakt gebruikt van een speciale toepassing van 
het zogeheten Schur algoritme om de Greense funktie integraalvergelijkingen die 
afkomstig zijn van de grensvlak methode op te lossen. In plaats van het inverteren 
van de volledige matrix die de verzameling van integraalvergelijkingen beschrijft, 
vindt het Schur algoritme een benaderende inverse zodat (1) de complexiteit van 
het capaciteitsmodel gereduceerd wordt - kleine capaciteiten tussen geleiders die 
ver van elkaar verwijderd zijn worden niet berekend - en (2) geheugen en reken- 
complexiteit van de methode worden gereduceerd. Er wordt aangetoond hoe het 
Schur algoritme toegepast wordt om op een efficiente manier de 3-D capaciteiten 
te berekenen voor een willekeurige configuratie van geleiders, en hoe pipelining 
en parallelisatie van het algoritme gebruikt kunnen worden om geheugengebruik 
en rekentijden verder te reduceren. Ook deze methode is geimplementeerd in het 
layout-naar-circuit extractie programma SPACE om de toepasbaarheid van de 
methode aan te tonen en om experimentele resultaten te verkrijgen. 


Hoofdstuk 4 behandelt de simulatie van grote digitale MOS schakelingen op hun 
logisch en timing gedrag, daarbij gebruik makende van de modelen uit de 
voorafgaande hoofdstukken. Het simulatie model dat wordt beschreven is 
gebaseerd op een zogeheten switch-level model, en maakt het mogelijk om snel 
een schatting van het logisch en timing gedrag van een VLSI schakeling, 
gebaseerd op werkelijke transistor en verbindings parameters, te verkrijgen. Het 
simulatie model maakt gebruik van een transistor model waarin elke MOS 
transistor wordt gemodelleerd door een gate-spanningsgestuurde schakelaar in 
serie met een weerstand tussen drain en source. Elke knoop in het netwerk heeft 
een capaciteit naar aarde en, naast een logische waarde O, I of X die geassociéerd 
wordt met elke knoop, een verzameling parameters die de op dat moment 
geldende stijgende of dalende spanningsgolfvorm voor die knoop beschrijven. 
Deze golfvorm vormt een eerste orde benadering voor de_ werkelijke 
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spanningsgolfvorm voor de knoop en, op deze manier, een nauwkerige benadering 
van overgangsverschijnselen zoals spikes en races. Om de gewenste simulatie 
snelheid te halen worden de eerste orde benaderingen van de spanningsgolfvormen 
berekend m.b.v. eenvoudige weerstandsdeling en ladingsdeling berekeningen en 
m.b.v eerste orde tijdsconstante evaluaties. Zowel een minimum als een 
maximum spanningsgolfvorm worden berekend voor elke knoop om (1) de 
logische X toestand te kunnen modelleren, en (2) de invloed van veranderingen in 
circuit parameters en de invloed van nauwkeurigheid te kunnen modelleren. De 
switch-level modellen zijn opgenomen in switch-level simulator SLS, welke 
praktisch gebruikt is tijdens het onwerpen van vele VLSI schakelingen. 
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